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EDITORIAL 


Mayse the reason business is so dizzy is because the big 
fellows have had it turning the corner so long. 





CHICAGO seems to have gone Bill Shakespeare one better. 
There “the gun-play’s the thing”’! 


CHRISTMAS is another time when women and children come 


first. 


Many football players would play lots better if they showed 
half as much enthusiasm in the game as Graham McNamee 
does. 


SILVER is now so depressed in price that they say it isn’t 
worth while breaking up a cloud for the silver lining. 


Ir seEMS that the success of any foreign cabinet depends 
upon its ability to float a loan in the United States. 





Ir Looks as if the sun never sets on English troubles either. 


EARTHQUAKES make a lot of people homeless and ‘land- 
slides make a lot of politicians jobless. ; 4, 


A PRINCETON astronomer says man will make his first flight 
to the moon about 2050. That gives us plenty of time to see 
America first. 


MACHINES AND MEN 


N THAT well known story, Frankenstein, the cunningly 

contrived and powerful machine got beyond the control 
of its creator and wrought havoc. That story struck the 
popular fancy because, doubtless, it was prophetic. 

First in California and next in New Hampshire machinery 
was banned from certain jobs in order to employ larger num- 
bers of men. But the steam shovel was left waiting in its 
shed for the return of normal times. ‘The conflict between 
man power and machine power remains to be settled. There 
is no denying that modern machinery dispenses with the need 
of many laborers, and that more and better machinery may 
be expected in the future. Resultant loss of jobs has been 
called “technological unemployment,” and it is a problem. 
Users of the machines seem willing to let the displaced men 
shift for themselves. Labor organizations propose, in effect, 
that the machines be allowed to do the work while laborers 
be paid for it. Obviously both these solutions are selfish 
and one-sided. This is one of our biggest economic problems 
—and far from being solved. 


Tue big trouble with the country today is that too many 
people are trying to pay off last month’s bills with what they 
thought they were making the month before that. 
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ANOTHER LOCAL ISSUE 


UST as funny and just as true as Gen. Scott’s famous 
statement that the tariff was a local issue is the fact that 
the question of states’ rights is also a local issue. 

In the old days the foremost defenders of the rights of th: 
states were in the South, for the South then had something 
which it feared to lose if the federal government continued to 
extend its domain and power. Now practically all of the states’ 
rights talk has shifted to the Noith, while the South is almost 
silent on the subject. The wet states which hate the 18th 
amendment are talking loudly about how the federal govern 
ment has usurped the rights of the states to regulate their own 
affairs. "The Southern states being generally dry do not feel 
aggrieved this time, so are saying nothing. It seems to be a 
matter of benefit rather than principle. So let states’ rights 
be added to the list of local issues. 


WE suppose it’s because of its nine women members that 
the control of Congress now “hangs by a hair.” 


LENDING TO CHINA 
UDGE LINEBARGER, legal adviser of the national 


government of China, voiced approval in a Washington 
speech of the proposal made by some Western senators to lend 
a billion ounces of silver to China. Such a transaction, it is 
urged, would raise the buying power of China; lift the price 
of silver from its lowest level in all history, and help solve the 
economic depression by making of the Chinese a nation of con- 
sumers of our surplus. 

It sounds nice, and it might be nice if it worked out the 
way it sounds. But in a country of continual revolutions the 
government of one day may be merely the opposition of the 
next—or simply fugitive. It is not wise to pour oil into a leaky 
can, or to lend money to a firm that is very unstable. To be 
sure of not losing the money it might be necessary to use the 
navy and army, like European kingdoms—but that is not 
America’s way. 


‘THE League of Nations has just announced that the world 
will be short of money in 1934, which proves that they are 
four years behind the rest of us. 


LAME DUCKS 


OW that much is being said against “lame ducks” it may 

be well to note that it is quite possible to say a little word 
for them. One of the most outspoken critics of the lame duck 
is Senator Lewis of Illinois who condemns the theory that “a 
congressman is bound by the principles of the platform on 
which he ran, despite any directions upon issues arising in the 
meantime.” Mr. Lewis believes that a newly elected Con 
gress should meet as soon as possible to carry out “the instruc- 
tions of the people.” 

But what were the instructions of the people in the last 
election? Nobody knows—or, rather, everybody has a differ- 
ent interpretation of them. A lame duck is about as likely 
to follow popular instructions as the other members. He is 
not a bad mian just because he was defeated. Lewis himselt 
was once a lame duck. He would never admit that he was 
not as good a man, and as useful in the Senate, after his de- 
feat as before. Unquestionably it would be better to have 
the new Congress function sooner, but after all there is little 
harm or danger in the lame ducks. 


Mayse Russia would be more prosperous if the soviets 
would grow more brains and less whiskers. 
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Nation-Wide War Being Waged on Unemployment 


HENEVER con- 
fronted by a crisis 
America has always 


shown herself able to 
quickly muster all of her various forces 
for a prompt and decisive thrust. A 
disaster in Japan or Armenia evokes a 
sympathetic feeling in the United States 
which is so instantaneous and so prac- 
tical that the next ships starting across 
the seas are freighted with material aid 
for the stricken. 

It is not at all surprising then that 
when the first nipping frosts of winter 
found several million men out of work, 
and out of funds for the necessities of 
life, right in our own cities, towns and 
villages, there was a spontaneous, con- 
certed movement to help them. In a 
short time the nation, states, cities, 
counties, districts, private organizations 
and individuals were lined up, mobi- 
lized, in a close-set front against physi- 
cal suffering resulting from the business 
depression. As a sort of general in chief 
appointed by the President, Colonel 
Arthur Woods, with his staff, began to 
direct the drive from the nation’s capi- 
tal. And like the experienced general 
that he is (he has fought unemployment 
troubles before) he first sought as wide 
and reliable information as could be 
obtained. Learning the number of un- 
employed (about 5,000,000) ; the number 
of really needy (about 3,500,000), to- 
gether with their location and condi- 
tion, the general staff surveyed avail- 
able resources, issued general instruc- 
tions for the “war on human misery” 
and ordered the attack. 

The part of the federal government in 
this war naturally draws first attention. 
“As a contribution to the situation,” said 
President Hoover, the government “is 
engaged upon the greatest program of 
waterway, harbor, flood control, pub- 
lic building, highway, and airway im- 
provement in all our history.” Con- 
struction work of the government, he 
said, will exceed $520,000,000 for this 
fiscal year, as compared with $253,000,- 
000 in 1928. All departments, he added, 
had been instructed to accelerate con- 
struction. Congress was asked to make 
available from. $100,000,000 to $150,000,- 
000 more for further employment, and 
the expected expenditure for construc- 
tion in the next 12 months was placed 
at $650,000,000. 

In the matter of public road building, 
which is a partnership business between 
nation and state, Colonel Woods an- 
nounced that $162,000,000 of federal 
funds remained to be matched by the 





Public and Private Forces Unite in Great Drive 
to Save Jobless from Threatened Cold and Hunger 





—Philadelphia Inquirer 
Not a One-Man Job 


states for highway construction, and he 
pointed out that such work gives jobs 
not only to the men who build the roads 
but also to those who furnish material 
and to those with whom the road work- 
ers trade. At present the federal aid 
system includes more than 193,000 miles 
of highways, of which 9,350 miles were 
completed last year. Some states are 
undertaking big things along this line. 
New Jersey, for instance, voted a bond 
issue of $100,000,000 for such public 
construction, and other states, like 
Louisiana, Michigan, Montana and Penn- 
sylvania, are close behind her. 

Of course, many radical relief meas- 
ures are being advocated in Congress, 
some of which had been urged before 
relief was needed. Among them is the 
plan to have the government issue a 
“prosperity loan” of-.a billion dollars, 
just as in war times. Others ask for 
several billions in order to cash the 
soldiers’ adjusted service compensation 
certificates. Many river, harbor and 
canal projects, long urged by states and 
individuals, will now be urged harder 
as relief measures. But outside of the 
requests of the President for construc- 
tion funds, and funds for relief from 
the drought, it is not generally thought 
that Congress will need to do more. 

The burden is not being left to the 
federal government by any means. The 
drive is general, and one thing that 
Colonel Woods has stressed is that 
everybody, the humblest and most in- 


significant who are still 
above water, should help 
those who are sinking. And 
they are doing it. Fac- 
tories and railroads agreed to keep as 
many employees on their rolls as pos- 
sible, many at only three days a week 
so as to increase the number earning a 
livelihood. As an example of how the 
trades were hit Colonel Woods cited 
the fact that two of them, the automobile 
and construction industries, had been 
forced to lay off 900,000 men. Yet many 
autoconcerns have added to their forces. 

What is being done by many cities, 
corporations and private interests is 
enough to warm the heart. In several 
places improved machinery, which has 
been blamed for a large share of the 
present idleness, has been put aside in 
construction jobs so that more men 
might find a living wage. In many 
private enterprises the employees 
agreed to contribute a day’s pay each 
month to the needy. Armories, bar- 
racks, boat piers and other big build- 
ings have been opened up and warmed 
up for the comfort of the unfortunate 
job hunters. On the streets of the cities 
men stand with baskets of apples for 
sale at a nickel apiece. Never were so 
many apples bought, and the apple 
shippers were found to be furnishing 
them to these new merchants at less 
than cost. Many restaurants offered to 
furnish a generous number of free meals 
a day. In New York a barber was re- 
ported offering free shaves and hair- 
cuts. As New York City’s unemploy- 
ment committee sought a $6,000,000 un- 
employment fund former Governor Al 
Smith set up a free woodpile to keep the 
home fires burning. He promised six 
truckloads of wood a day from the con- 
struction work on the 86-story Empire 
State building. Football teams of many 
schools forgot their own budget needs 
and fought each other merrily for 
sweet charity. 

“Jobs, not doles,” is the slogan, and 
ingenuity as well as charity was ex- 
ercised. But never before were so many 
suits, coats and other wearing apparel 
showered on the Salvation Army and 
other distributors, as considerate peo- 
ple urged such gifts on a wide scale. 
There is a tacit understanding that it 
would be a disgrace to the nation if a 
single person should be allowed to 
starve or freeze. “The present unem- 
ployment crisis is a challenge to Amer- 
ican government and industry,” declar- 
ed Secretary John B. Andrews of the 
National Conference on Unemployment. 
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ROCKEFELLER POETIC 

The oldest rich man in the world, or 
the richest old man, as you please, John 
D. Rockefeller, approaching his 92nd 
year, reached his Florida estate at Or- 
mond Beach just before the New York 
December winds began to blow. The 
newspaper men bobbing up to greet him 
and “get a story” found him not only 
cheerful and willing to talk but ready to 
read them a poem. Here is the poem: 


If I am weak and you are strong, 
Why, then, why, then 

To you the braver deeds belong, 
And so, again, 

If you have gifts and I have none, 

If I have shade and you have sun 

*Tis yours with freer hand to give; 

*Tis yours with freer grace to live 

Than I, who giftless, sunless stand 

With barren life and hand. 


On the same sheet was written a 
prayer—a rather long one—having for 
its theme “love.” It opened with these 
two sentences: “Love your enemies. It 
must be the aim of a Christian to make 
his enemy lovely.” The aged “oil king,” 
who has developed a kindly feeling for 
the world and humanity in his ripe 
years, remains vigorous and cheerful, 
and he was soon on his private golf 
course swinging lustily at the little 
pellets. But he now distributes nickels 
instead of dimes. 


MORE NEW YORK GRAFT 
The smirch of graft charges applied 
to New York magistrates has been ex- 
tended to policemen and attorneys. 
About the time a jury was dismissed for 
failing to agree in the trial of Martin J. 





—Brooklyn Citizen 


Can He Get Out of It? 


Healy and Thomas J. Tommaney, charg- 
ed with getting a $10,000 bribe from 
Magistrate Ewald, a former process 
server and assistant confessed to have 
accepted $20,000 in bribes in eight years 
for having some 600 cases thrown out 
of court. He got the money, he said, 
from 21 attorneys who practiced in the 
Women’s court, and from two police- 
men who brought cases there. A further 
blow at the police was struck by “Chile” 
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Acuna, a young South American, who 
testified that he had played the part of 
stool pigeon in 150 frame-up immorality 
cases in which the police benefited fi- 
nancially. He named 28 policemen as 
involved in the game of arresting inno- 
cent women on trumped-up charges. 
Mayor Walker and Police Commissioner 
Mulrooney promised a thorough inves- 
tigation and clean-up of the police de- 
partment. 


GOV. MOODY’S RETORT 


The Chicago Tribune evidently likes 
to “stir up the animals” just to watch 
the fun. Its sarcastic editorial about 
Texas headed “Oh Yeah” was a direct 
challenge to the state’s youthful gover- 
nor, Dan Moody, to show what he could 
say, and how. Moody really did him- 
self proud, coolly wielding a keen blade 
without bluster or bombast. His long, 
trenchant reply was printed on the first 
page of the Tribune. Following are two 
short excerpts from it: 


You say Texas would look well on the 
map of Mexico, Texas would look well on 
any map. If we had Chicago in Texas, 
or if Mexico had had Chicago in Mexico, 
the crime wave would have been broken 
and the gangsters would have been prose- 
cuted for more serious offenses than va- 
grancy and the filing of false returns on 
incomes made from criminal racketeering. 

Down in Texas, we would not be con- 
cerned about Chicago’s lawlessness or the 
career of its most prominent citizen, Al 
Capone; of its fusillades of machine-gun 
bullets in its populous centers, except for 
the fact that newspaper accounts of these 
crimes inspire men here and there in this 
“fundamentalist” belt to attempt perpetra- 
tion of crimes such as robbing of a chicken 
roost or the stealing of a spare tire, and 
these are annoying. 


THE MAYFLOWER STAYS 


The problem of the Mayflower, pres- 
idential yacht for 27 years, has been 
solved at last. It is to be put back in 
commission but sent down to the Car- 
ibbean sea for survey duty. 

Mr. Hoover does not care for yacht- 
ing—at least he does not believe in the 
government spending $300,000 a year 
for a yacht for the president—so when 
Mr. Coolidge took off his jaunty yacht- 
ing cap and moved from the White 
House the Mayflower was for sale. The 
Navy Department offered it for sale 
four times, but never got a decent bid 
for it. It was almost sold to New York 
City for the mayor’s use in meeting dis- 
tinguished guests, but the price was not 
forthcoming. Navy officers were glad 
that some private person or firm did 
not get it to exploit its fame in making 
an excursion boat of it. 

The Mayflower, bought by the govern- 
ment from the Ogden Goelet estate in 
1898, was an active gunboat in the War 
with Spain, and later served as the 
temporary flagship of Admiral Dewey. 
It was commandeered by President 
Roosevelt as a presidential yacht. Wil- 
son rarely used it; Harding used it a 
few times, but Coolidge kept it going up 





and down the Potomac frequently, 
though never farther than Chesapeake 
bay. The famous vessel will soon be 
back in familiar waters—in the waters 
where she won glory as a war vessel. 


MOONEY LOSES AGAIN 


A 14-year fight for freedom was lost 
again by William J. Mooney, famous 
California radical, though, curious! 
enough, his fate was decided indirect!\ 
with that of his fellow convict, Warren 
K. Billings. Billings, having been twice 
convicted of a felony, had to first secure 
a recommendation for a pardon fro 
the state supreme court. This the court 
refused. Gover- 
nor Young could 
pardon Mooney 
directly, but he 
had announced 
in advance that 
the two cases 
stood _ together, 
and that he 
would be guided 
by the recom- 
mendation of the 
court in Bill- 
ings’s case. 

Mooney and 
Billings were 
convicted of set- 
ting off the bomb which killed 10 
persons and hurt 40 more in the 
Preparedness day parade of 1916 at 
San Francisco. Stoutly maintaining 
their innocence they have made a con- 
stant fight for freedom. Their cases 
were last acted upon adversely last 
July, but the offer of new evidence and 
confessions of perjury on the part of 
government witnesses caused a further 
study. The California supreme court 
went carefully over the whole case, but 
its review, it was pointed out, was not 
a retrial, and the burden of proof rested 
on the accused. Six justices held that 
Billings did not establish his innocence, 
while one dissented. 

Mooney was known as an associate 
of Alexander Berkman and Emma Gold- 
man, anarchists, and both Mooney and 
Billings freely admitted having been 
actively engaged in labor disturbances 
and radical activities. It was their rep- 
utation, they claimed, which convicted 
them—together with false testimony. 
Both have refused to ask for paroles on 
the ground that such a course would be 
an admission of guilt. Much feeling 
has been aroused by the case, and state 
politics has felt its influence. The two 
prisoners announced that they would 
continue their fight. 





COOLIDGE VS. GREEN 

When President Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor stigmatized 
as “public enemies” those employers 
who take advantage of the present dis- 
tress to lower wages, former President 
Coolidge in his daily editorial remark- 
ed that wages come out of production; 
that the employer cannot get them per- 
manently out of any other source, and 
that wages are raised or lowered with 
production. Mr. Coolidge mentioned no 
names. He merely set forth principles. 

Mr. Green made no conditions in his 
démand that wages be not lowered. It 
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is, he declared, “the patriotic duty of 
American workers to resist, with all 
the power they possess, any attempt to 
reduce wages or lower the standards 
which have been set.” Mr. Coolidge’s 
idea that high wages cannot be main- 
tained when the business is not mak- 
ing any money—is possibly losing mon- 
ey—was not discussed by Mr. Green. 
The government has committed itself 
to the maintenance of wage schedules, 
he said, and he insisted that it is the 
duty of all working people to “hold fast 
to the wage levels already established.” 


AMERICAN CAPITAL ABROAD 


A survey by the Department of Com- 
merce revealed that money invested 
abroad by American’ corporations 
amounts to the impressive sum of 
$7,477,735,000. 

The survey was undertaken following 
the complaint of organized labor that 
American factories were being built 
abroad because of the cheaper labor 
available. But of the total sum it was 
found that only $1,535,000,000—or about 
one-fifth—was devoted to foreign manu- 
facturing enterprises. The greater part 
of this expatriated American capital is 
invested in public utilities, mining and 
smelting, and in the petroleum and 
transportation industries. 

In the distribution of this capital to 
foreign countries Canada draws the 
largest part, her share being nearly $2,- 
000,000,000. More than $1,500,000,000 is 
invested in South American, with near- 
ly $1,000,000,000 in Mexico and Central 
America. In Europe Great Britain 
comes first with $500,000,000; Germany 
second with $216,000,000, and France 
third with $146,000,000. 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


In recent years schools of journalism 
have become the fashion and every uni- 
versity, no matter how poor or small, 
has set up one without any question. 
But the New York State Society of 
Newspaper Editors questioned the 
schools and appointed a committee to 
study them. The committee of editors 
reached the conclusion that such 
schools should limit their work to two- 
year courses, because there is not 
enough money in the profession to jus- 
tify a young man spending four years 
preparing for it. The editors recom- 
mended that the first year be devoted 
to liberal arts subjects and the second 
to technical instruction in journalism. 
It was learned that about 1,000 graduat- 
ed from schools of journalism last year, 
and that there are now about 5,000 un- 
dergraduates. The committee thought 
that there was overproduction of grad- 
uates and a need of more competent in- 
structors. 
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IN THE RED 


A clever girl 
Is Elsie Dome; 

She paints her lips 
With mercurochrome. 


———ccxq7“~«<onro——____—_—_ 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. have taken a 
census and they report that there were 
8,500,000 fishing licenses issued last year— 
but it was impossible to count the number 
of fishing lies. 











PEOPLE THEY TALK ABOUT 





TOSCANINI’S TRIUMPH 
TT" Wagner musical festival at Bay- 


reuth, Germany, was unusually 

successful this year both from the 
financial and artistic standpoint. More 
than 35,500 tickets were sold, represent- 
ing a total income of $250,000. 

This phenomenal success is attribut- 
ed largely to the presence at Bayreuth 
of Arture Toscanini, director of the 
New York Phil- 
harmonic - Sym- 
phony orchestra, 
who is now hail- 
ed throughout 
the world not 
only as the great- 
est living Italian 
musician, but al- 
so as the fore- 
most interpreter 


| of Wagner’s mu- 
sic. 


Toscanini was 
born in 1867 at 
Parma, Italy, and 
when he was 18 
he graduated with honors from the con- 
servatory at that place, taking away 
with him diplomas for cello playing 
and composing. At the age of 19 we 
find the youth in an orchestra in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. He burst into the 
limelight suddenly one night because 
the conductor at the opera house, fear- 
ing the displeasure of the audience, 
fled just before the curtain was to go 
up. It was a gala night and all the 
grandees and high-monkey-mucks of 
Brazil were anticipating a splendid pro- 
duction of “Aida.” The manager was 
nonplussed for a second, but he fortu- 
nately recalled that the slender Italian 
youth called Toscanini had said that 
he knew the score of the masterpiece. 


Young Toscanini had to be dragged 
to the chair by main force; but once 





Toscanini 


XMAS THOUGHTS 


Christmas is the time of the year 
when the neighbor’s radio keeps you 
awake until 2 a. m. playing, “Silent 
Night.” 

A nice thing to have around the 
house at this period is an unexpur- 
gated check book. 

A husband’s Christmas neckties 
testify to his patience. 

And where there’s smoke there 
must be a Christmas cigar. 





there he became calm and composed. 
It is said that he removed the score 
sheet from the stand and sat upon it. 
He directed “Aida” from memory and 
did it so well that his fame steadily 
grew from that day on. It is said that 
he at present knows by memory every 
note of every composition he conducts 
and can play every instrument in his 
orchestra. 


In 1907 the musical wizard became 
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conductor of La Scala in Milan, and 
the following year he came to America 
and became director of the Metropoli- 
tan in New York. But his ideas of 
managing an orchestra did not stack 
up with those of M. Gatti-Casazzi and 
it is an open secret that disagreement 
between the two caused Toscanini to 
return to Italy in 1913 where he re- 
sumed his old position as director of 
La Scala in Milan. During the season 
of 1920 and 1921 he visited America 
with his own orchestra. 

But Mussolini was antagonistic to 
him, and Mussolini always has his way. 
Accordingly Toscanini resigned at Mi- 
lan and devoted all his attention to the 
Philharmonic orchestra in New York 
where he first appeared as guest con- 
ductor in 1926. 


Although Toscanini is Italian to the 
core he has long been an ardent and 
inspired interpreter of the music of 
Richard Wagner, and when Siegfried 
Wagner, son of the great composer, in- 
vited Toscanini to Bayreuth it proved 
to be a financial and artistic stroke of 
genius. “Tristan” and “Tannhauser” 
under the direction of the Italian were 
sold out for every performance and the 
conductor was hailed throughout Ger- 
many as superior to their own Karl 
Muck, which is saying a lot. “Tristan” 
under Toscanini was the highlight of 
the festival. The Bayreuth musical festi- 
val was established in 1876 for the 
purpose of creating a school and of set- 
ting an example for the production of 
Wagner’s music dramas. For a for- 
eigner to become the star in this great- 
est of all German national art festivals 
was no small achievement. 


More than that, after the death of 
Siegfried Wagner during the 1930 fes- 
tival, Toscanini was asked to take 
charge of the entire 1931 series; he not 
only consented, but it is rumored that 
after 1931 he will make his home at 
Bayreuth and permanently take over 
the musical direction of the festival 
so long cherished and promoted by the 
great German composer’s son. 


ee _cand 
GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—It has been brought to 
light by scientific research that goitre is 
not a disease and is not to be treated as 
such, Dr. A. A. Rock, Dept. 10, Box 737, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a prominent goitre spe- 
cialist for over 24 years, has perfected a 
different method of treatment for his 
patients that has proved remarkably suc- 
cessful. This same method is now being 
used for a home treatment of goitre cases 
all over the country with astonishing re- 
sults. The Doctor states that goitre is 
a condition which grows worse with neg- 
lect and recommends immediate attention 
no matter how small the growth may 
appear. He strongly opposes needless op- 
erations. Dr. Rock is the author of a 
book that tells in a simple way about treat- 
ing goitre at home. He has published 
this book at his own expense and will 
send a copy free to anyone interested. 
Write him today.—Advertisement. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





BENNETT VS. MACDONALD 


Richard B. Bennett (see front cover), 
the new Conservative premier of Cana- 
da, became an “issue” in the British 
empire after he proposed reciprocal 
tariff preferences while attending the 
imperial conference in London. Philip 
Snowden, the sphinx-like Labor chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, pronounced the 
proposal “bunkum,” while J. H. Thomas, 
MacDonald’s minister of dominions, de- 
clared in the House of Commons that 
there “never was such a humbug.” Ben- 
nett gave the Labor government four 
days to take back its “unusual and in- 
jurious” statement and then issued a 
manifesto asserting that MacDonald’s 
failure to denounce Thomas’s insulting 
statement within four days could be 
taken as evidence of its approval. If 
this is to be the attitude of the British 
government, said Bennett, there is “little 
hope that any agreement which Canada 
may reach with the other dominions 
will include the United Kingdom.” 


DUKHOBORS WANT TO MOVE 


The Mexican secretary of agriculture 
received a proposal for the migration of 
15,000 or 20,000 Dukhobors from Cana- 
da to Mexico. Leaders of the sect asked 
that the Mexican government give mem- 
bers of the Russian sect aid if they 
would settle on lands in northern Mex- 
ico. Some of them have already settled 
in that country. Members of the sect 
went to Canada from Russia about 30 
years ago, but they have frequently 
clashed with the authorities because of 
their refusal to send their children to 
public schools and because they insist 
on appearing in public almost naked in 
connection with certain of their reli- 
gious ceremonies. 


DO-X MEETS DISASTER 


The proposed flight of the huge Ger- 
man seaplane DO-X from Portugal to 
Brazil was abandoned after fire broke 
out on the plane and destroyed one of 
the wings and part of the crew quar- 
ters while it was moored in the harbor 
at Lisbon. Originally it. was planned to 
make a flight to New York by way of the 
Azores, but this plan was given up be- 
cause of bad weather in favor of a flight 
to Rio de Janeiro. 


INFANTE’S SUCCESSION IN DOUBT 


Strikes, riots and political disurbances 
in different parts of Spain almost daily 
remind the royal family that its days 
of power and glory are numbered. Re- 
publican and socialist leaders repeated- 
ly state that Alphonso XIII must be the 
last Bourbon king of Spain. That the 
king and his family are conscious of 
their danger is evidenced by the recent 
appearance of the Prince of the Asturias 
in public. The 23-year-old crown prince 
has never been very well and the re- 
publicans and other anti-monarchists 
have used this fact as a powerful ar- 
gument for changing the form of gov- 
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ernment at the end of the present reign. 
But Infante Alphonso now frequently 
appears on the scene to prove that he is 
rapidly winning the battle against poor 





Alphonso, Prince of the Asturias 


health and that he will yet be as good 
a man as his father ever was. He has 
three brothers and two sisters and is a 
great grandson of Queen Victoria of 
England. 


COMITADJI LEADER KILLED 


The long-standing feud between the 
Protogeroff and Michailoff factions of 
the Macedonian Revolutionary Commit- 
tee resulted in another murder when 
Naum Tomalewski, leader of the Pro- 
togeroflists, was assassinated in his gar- 
den at Sofia, Bulgaria, by members of 
the Michailoff faction. Tomalewski’s 
assassination is only one of a series 
which has occurred since General Pro- 
togeroff himself was killed in Sofia un- 
der similar circumstances several years 
ago. 


REDS CAPTURE CHINESE CITY 

Siangyin, a large city in Hupeh prov- 
ince, was captured by a large commun- 
ist army under the leadership of a no- 
torious Chinese brigand named Kung. 
Reports reaching China by way of Rus- 
sia stated that many of the troops sent 
out by Chiang Kai-shek to defend the 
city deserted and joined the commun- 
ists. It is estimated that the communist 
forces in Hupeh alone now number 
more than 300,000. 


BURMA WINS DIVORCE 


Political separation from India was 
the plum won by the delegates from 
Burma to the Indian round table con- 
ference in London. Such separation 
was recommended by the Simon com- 
mission, by the government of India, 
and by most of the delegates to the con- 





ference. Burma will in the future be- 
come a self-governing dominion with a 
status in the British empire similar to 
that of the other dominions. The new 
dominion will have about 230,000 square 
miles of territory and a population of 
13,000,000. 


MOUNTAIN AND MOUSE 


The British House of Lords passed 2 
resolution by a vote of 74 to 10 censur- 
ing Premier MacDonald and his Labor 
government for their handling of the 
recent imperial conference. This de- 
cision has little more political signifi- 
cance in Great Britain than a decision 
made by the highschool debating society 
in Podunkville, Alaska. There are onl) 
a few Labor peers and the House of 
Commons conducts its business prac- 
—— as if the House of Lords did not 
exist. 


BEN LOMOND SOLD 


Ben Lomond, one of the most fa- 
mous mountains in Scotland, passed 
from the possession of the Duke of 
Montrose because of his inability to pay 
the taxes and death duties on Rowarden, 
his vast estate in Stirlingshire. The 
mountain comprised about 10,000 acres 
of the estate. A few months ago the 
duke offered a large portion of his 
estate to the government upon his death 
in place of the regular death duties. The 
offer was rejected and the duke decided 
that sale of the mountain was the only 
way out of his land problem. 


EINSTEIN’S DAUGHTER WEDS 


Margot Einstein, daughter of the au- 
thor of the relativity theory, was mar- 
ried in Berlin to Dr. Dimtri Marianoff, 
Russian scientist and writer. Professor 
Einstein gave his daughter in marriage. 
He promised to attend the wedding on 
condition that they would guarantee to 
get him back to his sound-proof labora- 
tory within half an hour. Margot is a 
sculptress and specializes in miniature 
busts. 


NATIVE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, present chief 
justice of Australia, was named by King 
George to succeed Lord Stonehaven as 
governor-general of the commonwealth. 
Sir Isaac is the son of a tailor and is a 
native-born Australian whom the king 
has never even so much as seen. His 
appointment was made solely on the 
application of the Australian prime min- 
ister in line with the new policy of ap- 
pointing natives as governor-generals 
of the dominions. 


BEER AND NEAR BEER 


The prohibition issue was injected 
into Finnish politics again when the 
government party introduced a bill in 
the parliament proposing the manufac- 
ture of beer with a higher alcoholic 
content than that now permitted. The 
drys immediately began to mobilize 
their forces in order to defeat this ef- 
fort on the part of the wets to relax 
prohibition laws. In 1919 Finland adopt- 
ed a law placing a drastic prohibition on 
whisky, but permitting two grades of 
beers, one containing 1.8 per cent of 
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alcohol, and the other 2.4 per cent. It 
is now proposed to permit beer with an 
alcoholic content of five per cent by 
weight. 


FOG KILLS VILLAGERS 

Terror seized the inhabitants of the 
Meuse valley in Belgium during a heavy 
fog which caused many persons to die 
of a choking sickness. Nearly 70 per- 
sons, most of them elderly, died before 
the fog lifted. Many at first supposed 
that the deaths were caused by the re- 
lease of poisonous gas, while others 
thought the fog carried some disease 
like the black death which killed mil- 
lions during the Middle Ages. Queen 
Elizabth of the Belgians immediately 
proceeded to the stricken region to di- 
rect Red Cross work and to console the 
bereaved. The villagers said that they 
felt a strange tickling sensation in the 
throat the moment they entered the 
fog. An official investigation was made 
by the Belgian health commission and 
it was found that there was no great 
mystery about the fog. The deaths, it 
reported, resulted from weakened res- 
piratory systems. Most of the victims 
were past 50 and had heart ailments and 
bronchial trouble. The cold, smoke- 
laden fog simply choked them to death. 


WIN IN TIP CASE 


Alois Lang of Oberammergau, Ger- 
many, not only played the part of 
Christus in this year’s Passion Play, but 
he, like many of his neighbors, turned 
his house into an inn to accommodate 
guests. Four girls who worked as 
chambermaids in his house charged that 
he made the customary service charge 
in place of tips but failed to give the 
money to those entitled to it. A court 
at Garmisch decided in favor of the girls 
and ordered Lang to distribute $430 
among them. 


CHALLENGES REICHSTAG 


Chancellor Bruening of Germany, 
fearing that the Hitlerites and commun- 
ists in the new Reichstag might wreck 
the finances of the republic, decided to 
avail himself of the famous article 48 
of the German constitution. According- 
ly President Hindenburg authorized the 
promulgation of Bruening’s financial 
measures without submitting them to 
the Reichstag. This meant that the 
government came before the new Reich- 
Stag with the laws as accomplished facts 
rather than mere proposals. The only 
way to repeal them is by direct vote of 
nonconfidence. Bruening hopes that the 
moderates will not permit this course 
to be taken in view of the financial dif- 
ficulties of the nation, 


SHOT FIRED NEAR BERENGUER 


Soon after Premier Damasco Beren- 
guer of Spain entered the Presidency 
Building in Madrid on his way to a cabi- 
net meeting a Spanish newspaper man 
named Joaquin Lilzo drew out a small 
revolver and fired at the ceiling. Luis 
Berenguer, brother and adjutant to the 
premier, seized Lilzo and wrested the 
revolver from him. When General 
Berenguer asked the culprit what he 
meant by the act Lilzo replied: “This is 
a bloodless but energetic demonstration 


against the social regime represented 
by your excellency’s policy.” It was 
discovered that Lilzo had for years been 
a bona fide reporter for El Sol in Mad- 
rid, but that he had been acting strange- 
ly for some time and that on the morn- 
ing the incident occurred he had resign- 
ed his position on the paper. Lilzo was 
sent to a prison hospital and placed 
under mental observation. 


KING OF LIBERIA RESIGNS 

Both President Charles King and Vice 
President Allen Yancy of Liberia re- 
signed after a special investigating com- 
mittee appointed by the League of Na- 
tions, Liberia and the United States re- 
ported to the league that conditions 
“scarcely distinguishable from slavery 
exist in Liberia.” Certain Americo-Li- 
berians are the worst offenders, stated 
the report. “They even take native 
women as pawns, using them to attract 
male laborers to their lands.” Huge 
rubber plantations are owned and op- 
erated by Americans, The report does 
not directly charge these Americans 
with “consciously employing anything 
but voluntary labor” and points out 
that the rubber companies have no con- 
trol over the compulsory recruiting con- 
doned or practiced by the Liberian 
officials who supply workers for the 
plantations. The American State De- 
partment warned the charge d’ affaires 
at Monrovia to deal cautiously with the 
Liberian government until the situation 
is cleared up. 


URUGUAY ELECTS PRESIDENT 


The powerful Colorado political party 
of Uruguay was divided into two fac- 
tions, the Riverista and the Batallista 
group. Pedro Manini Rios, leader of the 
Riveristas, and Gabriel Terra, leader of 
the Batallistas, both wanted to be the 
party’s candidate for president. Under 
a peculiar election law the leaders of 
the different factions of a party can run 
for president and the one getting the 
highest number of votes is entitled to 
all the votes cast for the entire party. 
Terra made a preelection agreement that 
he would resign if Rios received 17.5 
per cent of the total vote of the party 
and permit the Riverista leader to be- 
come president. But when the votes 
were counted Rios did not have 17.5 
per cent of vote cast for Colorado party 
and Terra was conceded victor. 





1 King Christian of Denmark believes in big 


armament—for fowl shooting. 
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Foreign Events 


in Tabloid 





Cuba 
President Machado reorganizes his cabi- 
net and signs decree nullifying suspension 
of constitutional guarantees, 


Japan 
Special government committee recom- 
mends that voting age for men be reduced 
from 25 to 20 years. 
Government officially estimates number 
of unemployed in country at 400,000, 


Great Britain 

More than 85,000 striking coal miners in 
Scotland return to work under terms of 
temporary truce. 

Prime Minister MacDonald announces in 
House of Commons that he will soon intro- 
duce electoral reform bill intended to ad- 
just number of members of Parliament 
from each party to number of votes cast 
throughout country. 

London high court rules out Sunday 
movies under law passed in 1781. Movie 
house managers, who entertain 200,000 
every Sunday, appeal case with hope of ob- 


comes effective, 


Poland 
Marshal Pilsudski, dictator of Poland, re- 
tires as premier but again becomes minister 
of war in cabinet formed by Col. Walery 
Slawek. 
Austria 
Dr. Otto Ender, moderate Christian So- 
cialist, succeeds in forming coalition cabi- 
net, 
Burma 
Between 30 and 40 persons lose lives in 
earthquakes which shake virtually all 
Burma. 
Belgium 
Government announces that Prince de 
Ligne, cousin of King Albert, has been re- 
called as ambassador to Washington and 
will be succeeded by Paul May, now Bel- 
gian ambassador to Rio de Janeiro. 


France 
Premier Andre Tardieu presents resigna- 
tion of his entire cabinet after government 
is defeated in senate by vote of 147 to 139. 


Russia 
Eight engineers charged with conspiring 
with foreign interests for overthrow of 
Soviet regime are convicted after spectacu- 
lar trial. Five are sentenced to death and 
three to 10 years imprisonment. 


Or Oo 


YO! HO! MR. RIPLEY 

The bulk of stocks is owned by 1/250th 
of our population. (Thanks to Collier's.) 

A truck horse in Brooklyn, N. Y., drinks 
a bucket of coffee every morning. The 
horse acquired the habit while in an ani 
mal hospital. 

More than a third of the 320 lepers at the 
Carville, La., colony write letters under as- 
sumed names. (Says Dr. O. E. Denny, 
superintendent.) 

Texas has the largest ranch. The King 
tract includes 1,875 square miles. 

New York city’s crime commission is said 
to have a private dining room at the Tombs 
with a Tuxedoed waiter. 

A men’s clothing store at Atlanta still 
displays straw hats in the window. Being 
near the station, it is patronized by travel- 
ers on their way to Florida. 
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New York City, 
Dec. 13, 1930 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 
REENWICH village isn’t what it 
ee used to be. Artists are now eat- 
ing their crusts elsewhere and 
night life in the “village” that lies west 
of Washington square is now pretty 
well syndicated. And that means tame. 
Don Dickerman 
runs four “atmos- 
phere” places, 
ostensibly to dis- 
play his own 
costume pictures. 
They are the Daf- 
fy Dill, County 
Fair, Blue Horse 
and the Pirate’s 
Den. 

We visit the 
last named. It is 
right off the 
Sixth avenue “L” 
and conveniently 
close to a police 
court. But the 
latter need not 
be resorted to. It 
is run_as dis- 
creetly as Childs. The only difference 
is that it is in an old building. At a 
basement door a gentile looking per- 
son in Halloween pirate’s garb hoarse- 
ly shouts, “Gimme your hat, matey!” 
and conducts you through a dimly 
lighted corridor piled with prop pack- 
ing cases to the “ship’s” deck proper. 
From the gangplank a cutlassed com- 
rade conducts you to an uncomfortable 
wooden seat, brings you water in a 
beer mug and stands by for further 
orders. 

The food is good—especially the 
steak—and while munching away you 
glance about the dimly lit deck (candles 
in mouse traps appear to be used) and 
take in the piratical, and not so pirati- 
cal, trimmings. A poster with skull and 
crossbones professes to give the rules 
of the deck, the leading injunction 
being: “Those wishing liquor, extreme 
dancing, or a place to embrace, are 
invited to have a look around and make 
their departure at once.” We remained. 

The only excitement was a passing 
peddler offering to sell a barrel of po- 
tatoes “cheap” to Captain Kidd and 
the latter’s kindly but firm retort that 
he couldn’t use them. While this con- 
ference was going on I had a good look 
at the galley cook and am willing to 
bet my last piece of eight that the only 
inside of a boat he had ever seen was 
the one that brought him over from 
Italy. Be that as it may, we finished 
our meal and were passed out of a 
quicker exit and our table prepared 
for new recruits. 


Villagers 


ORCHESTRA LEADERS 
What well known orchestra leader 
is supposed to get $50 for coming to your 
table and saying “Hello, Mr !” or 
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$100 for slapping you on the back and 
exclaiming, “Hello, Bill!”’? We hear 
for the first time that most of the lead- 
ers working at the hotels get only a 
certain percentage of the cover charge. 
After seeing and hearing some, about 
the only thing that can be said in their 
favor is that they keep their backs to 
the audience. Excepting, of course, 
David Mendoza who faces his audience 
at the Capitol theater. 

To hear Rudy at his Villa you are 
supposed to wear evening dress. He is 
very popular locally to judge by the 
protests received by Walter Winchell 
(mostly from the fair sex) to a little 
fun at the great Connecticut Vallee’s ex- 
pense. I saw great crowds in front of 
the Paramount theater waiting to see 
Rudy and Nancy Carroll come out. Yet 
Nancy made fun of Rudy on the stage! 


A PREDICTION 

The evening subway crush is getting 
worse and worse. I was pushed into 
an express downtown and rode to 
Times square on one man’s foot and 
a woman’s shoulder. Don’t see how 
the fair sex stand it. It’s positively 
indecent the way they are jostled and 
handled. I predict that some day there 
will be a subway horror that will wake 
New York into taking steps to remedy 
this deplorable condition. Cities never 
think about such things until a calamity 
gets the press aroused. But by that 
time it’s like locking the garage after 
the car is stolen. 


SIDE GLANCES 


Nude pictures being sold in cigar 
stores ... The no-cover-charge night 
clubs where you sit closer than a Scotch 
family ... The new popularity of cheap 
jewelry. (Perhaps it’s the depression!) 
... The striking women’s clothes seen 
on the streets but not to be had in the 
shops. Where do New York women get 
their duds, anyway? . 57th street is 
now more expensive than Fifth avenue 

. Long skirts are only popular in 
the evening, and then only for formal 
wear. Fashion may decree ’em but it 
is hard to get a pair of pretty legs to 
surrender their independence. 


A cowboy on 42nd street. Perhaps 
he lost his horse in the Automat. . 
They refer to the latter as the “Engi- 
neer’s club”—you have to engineer a 
nickel to get anything to eat ... But 
New York can hardly be called a one- 
horse town when street cleaners are 
conscious of the fact that there are 
still 50,000 of the animals on the streets 
daily ... Judging from the scenes inci- 
dent to greeting prominent visitors all 
New York stenogs have to do is stand 
in the windows and toss confetti and 
torn paper into Broadway ... Texas 
Guinan says that local traffic conditions 
are so bad that about the only way for 
a pedestrian to get across Sixth avenue 
is to be born there ... Biz is so bad 
that stores do some strange things to 


get credit customers .. . On 42nd street 
it has been figured out that a delicates- 
sen store attracts one out of every 7()() 
passers-by while a fur shop only one 
out of every 20,000. 


Grantland Rice’s portable sound out 
fit on 41st street . . . The courtesy of 
Macy’s salesgirls . .. The escalator ai 
Gimbel’s from which you can gaze down 
on women trying on dresses ... The 
no-tipping in some store restaurants 
. . « The department store where you 
can buy late novels at less than cos! 
.. « The many ex-chorus girls in new 
fields ... It’s easy to find New Yorkers 
who have lost their jobs. They are al! 
in line waiting for the movies to ope. 
... The reason vaudeville has suffered 
such a loss of popularity, they say, is 
that they were giving the public tov 
many “breadline acts” instead of head- 
line acts ... Yet New York City proper 
has more employees than the nation’s 
standing army (for reveille) . .. The 
way people who buy standing room on 
first nights rush to grab the $12 seats 
of the army of dramatic critics who 
must leave before the show is over. 





Personalities 





The Hoover vacuum cleaner compan, 
is headed by Herbert Hoover. But it’s 
not the President, being Herbert W. 


When somebody asked Bishop I. P. 
Johnson of Colorado for a definition of 
middle age that Episcopal prelate re- 
plied to the effect that it is the time 
when “you stop growing at both ends 
and start growing in the middle.” 


Ethel Barrymore plays the part of a 
Carolina negress in her current stage 
production but refuses to be photo- 
graphed in her make-up. 


Paul Whiteman, appearing in Chi- 
cago, did not ride around in his open 
Dusenberg. The chilly lake breeze 
made him drive to and from work in 
a Ford sedan. 


Window sills of new office buildings 
are becoming dangerously small for 
window cleaners (14 were killed in 
New York last year), so Industrial Com- 
missioner Frances Perkins of that state 
urges bigger ones. 


Ben Hecht’s first serious novel will 
be out next month. It is titled, “A Jew 
in Love.” 


The Rockefellers, senior and junior. 
have withdrawn from all but a few of 
the original Standard Oil units. They 
were once in 33. 


The president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Co., William 8S. Paley, is un- 
der 30. 

ee 
VALUE OF EDUCATION 

American Education Week was quite 4 
burden to us. We were glad when it was 
over so we wouldn’t have to go around 
any longer pretending we are educated. 
But education is a wonderful thing. For if 
it wéren’t for our educational institutions 
how could we build mammoth football 
stadiums? 
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FREE AIR 





Page the Smith Brothers! 


Editor—This is the season when 
movie and theater goers must listen to 
the real “squawkies”—the coughers. 
Despite the great work 
science is doing the 
common cold is still 
with us and people 
unfortunately must 
continue to suffer the 
ravages of that eternal 
plague. But why in 
the name of common 
sense do people suffer- 
ing from terrible colds 
and coughs, some ap- 
parently just recover- 
ing from or on the 
verge of pneumonia, 
persist in attending 
such public perform- 
ances where they not 
only spoil the show for the well but in 
many instances transmit their infections 
to others. Those who sneeze, cough, 
groan or snore three times should be put 
out.—George Johnson, Richmond, Va. 





Hitting for Hitler 


Editor—Having been in Germany I 
want to say a few words on your edi- 
torial “This Man Hitler.” This editorial 
is certainly one of the weakest ever 
written in your paper. Hitler is by 
no means “a pathological indication” 
or you ought to give this name to every 
known man who struggles for his po- 
litical ideas and independence of his 
country. They are scolded as long as 
they are weak and praised when they 
succeed.—H. L. du Mont, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Proving We're Neutral 
Editor—You stop sending my paper. 
You are too wet for me.—Elijah Boyd, 
Slade, Ky. 


Editor—I really had intended to dis- 
card The Pathfinder for the simple rea- 
son that you favor the drys.—A. Marck, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Taking in the Ozone 

Editor—If Lydia Sterling Wallace can 
breathe three times a second as one 
would infer from her letter in Free 
Air it is certainly going some, and she 
is surely getting her share of oxygen. 
I do not know what the average is but 
I breathe about once in three seconds. 
—H. O. Divine, Bloomington, Cal. 


Credit Buying Gets Due Credit 

Editor—Your “Business Taken for a 
Ride” is the most interesting article on 
the subject I have seen so far. We 
have been living too fast now for sev- 
eral years and can blame credit buying 
for the most of it. Credit lets us buy 
one or more years in advance of our 
income, and-this is usually the luxuries. 
Pay day has to come sooner or later. 
Then we curtail our buying of luxuries 





and even some of the necessities. This 
period is the lull or depression while 
the pendulum swings back.—C. W. 
Bradshaw, Dundee, Ore. 


Even the Black Sheep 


Editor—I am very glad to note that 
you are a “Good Shepherd.” However, 
when you tell me that you are associat- 
ing with senators, I am wondering if 
that is the kind of company a good 
shepherd should keep. Outside of that 
you are all right and your publication 
is O. K.—James A, Maddox, Columbus, 
Ohio. 








“Kolverts” not “Kalverts” 


Editor—At the opening of the Lord 
Baltimore hotel two years ago I was 
introduced by Governor Ritchie as the 
oldest Calvert living. I am, but one, 
Mr. Finley H. Calvert, of Washington, 
D. C., and I have rounded out three- 
fourths of a century. You are entirely 
correct about the pronunciation of the 
name and I want to thank you. A good 
deal of the error arises from the way 
Baltimore has accepted “Kalvert’” for 
the street, but no one ever heard the 
county called anything but “Kolvert.” 
—John Calvert, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Simple, Isn’t It? 

Editor—It seems so strange that our 
government does not see the road to 
prosperity when the way is so plain. 
Labor is divided into two classes—pro- 
ductive and constructive. When pro- 
duction gets low then take the surplus 
labor and put it into the productive 
class. And when production is over- 
done as it is at present then take the 
surplus labor and put it into the con- 
structive class—Rev. Charles Young, 
West Alexander, Pa, 


Chameleon Gravy 

Editor—Hold everything for “Things 
Scientific” as I am working on a little 
idea that is bound to revolutionize the 
clothing industry and the whole of table 
etiquette. I am conducting experiments 
in extracting a glandular substance from 
the skin of the chameleon to be used 
by cooks, chefs and housewives in the 
preparation of gravy so that it will 


immediately match the color of any 
shirt, tie, coat or vest.—Rev. Ralph J. 
Weyrick, Valleyford, Wash. 


McGuffeys Organize 

Editor—The interest in McGuffey and 
his famous readers seems to have no 
let up. And now his blood kin have or- 
ganized in Ohio and held their first an- 
nual reunion recently at the old boy- 
hood home of the great author. About 
50 gathered and reviewed his life.—L. 
W. Hendrickson, Jones Spring, W. Va. 


Well, Well, Well, Well 
Editor—The Big Lake Oil Co., of 
Texon, Tex., has four wells deeper than 
8,500 feet—the deepest being 8,923 feet. 
All are producing wells.—Mrs, Jerome 
McCarty, Texon, Tex. 


A-ha-ha-ha-hah! 

Editor—I want to thank you for the 
article entitled “Exit the Buck of 
Dukingham.” It was worth twice the 
price of subscription 
to The Pathfinder, and 
struck my “risibles” 
forcibly. I have seen 
little in my life for the 
past few years to cause 
laughter, but this witty 
nonsense made me 
laugh until the tears 
flowed. And during 
the following day and 
night whenever I thought of it I emitted 
a chuckle—Miss E. M. Cosby, Hali- 
fax, Va. 


OW Ho H4 WA 





*AEI! 

Editor—I have been reading different 
comments on having a new anthem. I 
am only in the eighth grade but I feel 
quite strong about this matter. Every 
time we sing the national anthem at a 
rally or assembly I get a thrill. It 
makes me think of everything our won- 
derful country has done for us. This is 
the way many of my classmates think. 
The Star Spangled Banner, may it long 
be sung.—Carola Beetz, San Francisco, 
Cal. 
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COLD FACTS 
Hush little Jack Frost, 
Don’t you cry; 
You'll be a blizzard 
By and by. 
——_ <5 


Our Own Memory Test: What were you 
worrying about this time last week? 
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RADICALS IN POLITICS 

ROM the attitude assumed and the 
kK course taken by both House and 

Senate the demonstration of the 
radicals and foreign-born before the 
Capitol appeared to do their cause more 
harm than good. Both houses soon had 
bills introduced to suspend all immi- 
gration, temporarily, and other meas- 
ures were studied to carry out the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation for more depor- 
tation of undesirable aliens. A further 
blow at them was Senator Couzens’s bill 
to,favor local builders and employers 
of local labor in government buildings. 
The several hundred reds, nearly every 
one speaking a foreign tongue, were vig- 
orously handled by the police when they 
appeared on the Capitol plaza and un- 
furled their banners, reading: “Down 
with Lynching”; “Down with Capital- 
ist Nations”; “Down with Registration 
and Fingerprinting of Immigrants.” The 
much larger crowd of spectators sided 
emphatically with the police, and some 
of the belligerent bystanders had to be 
pulled off their red victims. Tear gas 
bombs finally dispersed the reds, and 
the police and others got a few whiffs 
for their part. Some of the red leaders 
slipped into the Capitol and tried to 
present petitions for the modification of 
the immigration laws. Only a few 
were arrested, and of these five paid 
fines of from $10 to $25 for disorderly 
conduct. 


HELP FOR THE NEEDY 

If Congress were to do everything for 
the jobless that has been suggested the 
expense of the World war would look 
like a small affair. Bills introduced in 
the first few days proposed appropria- 
tion of many billions for relief. Rob- 
inson and a number of others asked 
for $60,000,000 for seed, feed and ferti- 
lizer loans to farmers, and several more 
millions for special road building and 
agricultural extension work. Senator 
Glenn of Ill, asked for the $150,000,000 
mentioned by the President for speed- 
ing up construction work. Representa- 
tive Edith N. Rogers of Mass. asked for 
$52,000,000 for veterans’ hospitals, while 
McLeod of Mich. and others asked for 
$4,000,000,000 to cash the soldiers’ bonus 
certificates. Senator Brookhart of Iowa 
asked for $500,000,000 a year for 1932 
and 1933 for use in road building. Sen- 
ator Capper of Kansas asked for $40,- 
000,000 to buy wheat from the Farm 
Board for the use of the needy. Hud- 
dleston of Ala. asked for $50,000,000 to 
be turned over to the President to be 
used for direct relief. Many more re- 
quests are expected. In the meantime 
Uncle Sam reported a deficit of $299,- 
428,000 for the first five months of the 
present fiscal year. The Budget Bureau 
estimated the deficit for the whole year 
would be $180,000,000. The President 
in submitting a balanced budget for 
1932 said the tax reduction could not 
be continued, and emphatically warn- 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS 


ed Congress against extravagant ap- 
propriations. Strict economy must be 
observed, he declared, if another deficit 
is to be avoided, 


MUSCLE SHOALS 

Of course there are a lot of things 
that will have to be passed over by the 
present short session, but it is generally 
conceded that a Muscle Shoals measure 
is one of the things that must be dis- 
posed of. The President recommended 
it; Speaker Longworth said he favored 
action; Chairman Snell of the House 
rules committee went so far as to say 
that there is no better place to experi- 
ment with government operation, while 
Reece of Tennessee, who held it up last 
session, was reported willing to make 
concessions. The subject was already 
pretty far advanced—to the extent of 
a deadlock in the conference commit- 
tee. As they met again the Senate con- 
ferees flatly refused to recede from the 
Norris plan for government operation, 
and suggested that the House conferees 
report a deadlock and get further in- 
structions from the House. In this way 
it was sought to bring about a vote in 
the House on the Norris resolution— 
something the House leaders had al- 
ways prevented, and something that 
Senator Norris has constantly demand- 
ed. A vote by the House appears to be 
the next step, and if it is still refused 
such “filibustering” by the administra- 
tion, as Senator McKellar called it, will 
mean an extra session. 


THE DAVIS CASE 
Probably the most significant part of 
“the strange case of James J. Davis” is 
the indication that the Senate Demo- 
crats are drawing away from their 
pseudo-alliance with the Republican 
Progressives. Progressive Nye of the 
campaign committee announced to the 
Senate that he 
had just got new 
reports that more 
than $600,000 had 
been spent for 
the Davis-Brown 
ticket in the 
Pennsylvania 
primary, and he 
asked that Mr. 
Davis wait a few 
days for his seat 
until the matter 
could be looked 
Nye into. Davis stay- 
ed away the first 
day, but the next day he was sent for 
without Nye’s knowledge, and on the 
demand of his colleague, Senator Reed, 
the Senate decided by a vote of 58 to 
27 to seat him in spite of Nye’s protest. 
Nye was a little piqued at the vote, 
said he believed $1,000,000 had been 
spent in the campaign and declared the 
investigation would go on just the same. 
He had previously partially absolved 
Mr. Davis by saying the governorship 
















































































—Philadelphia Inquirer 
“Read ’Em and Weep!” 


race was the main one, and that Davis 


himself had spent only about $10,000. 


In the vote against Nye a majority of 
the Democrats were found following 
their leader Robinson of Arkansas. It 
was even reported that Davis was not 
sent for until after Robinson had prom- 
ised to support him. Some of the Demo- 
crats appeared to resent Leader Robin- 
son’s course. Davis in the meantime 
had pretty badly spoiled the party of 
his successor in the Labor Department, 
William N, Doak. Anxious to step di- 
rectly from his secretaryship into his 
senatorship, by way of making a sort 
of record, no sooner did Davis learn 
that he would have to wait for the Sen- 
ate than he decided to hold to his job 
in the department. Doak, all prepared 
to take the oath of office, his friends 
come to watch, and the flowers banked 
behind him, had to be content with 
going through a mock ceremony. When 
President Hoover learned of the em- 
barrassing situation he announced that 
Davis’s resignation was accepted for the 
next day. But it was a day late for 
Doak. Having been forced to wait un- 
til Congress met he could not accept a 
recess appointment, so he could not 
take office until the Senate confirmed 
his nomination. 


HIGHER POSTAGE RATE 


When Postmaster General Brown said 
he was going to ask for a 2% cent rate 
for first-class mail he meant what he 
said. He put his request up to Congress 
the first day it met. There has been 
no permanent raise of the 2-cent rate 
since it was established in 1885, he said, 
and he added that two cents then were 
equivalent to 3% cents now. The def- 
icit in the post office reached $58,779,- 
000 last fiscal year, Mr. Brown said, 
which was an increase of nearly $2,- 
000,000 over the year before. Mr. Brown 
argued that it is “uneconomical and un- 
businesslike” to continue the deficit, 
especially since other postage rates have 
been boosted. The second-class rate, 
it was pointed out, had been increased 
82 per cent, the third-class 21 per cent 
and the parcel post rate 10 per cent 
since 1916. Post cards would not be 
affected. 


Oe 


“This pen leaks,” said the convict as the 
rain came through the roof. 



















Xmas Giving and Getting 


What Every Wife Should Know: You Can Buy a Man a Necktie 
but You Can’t Make Him Wear It—the Tie that “Blinds”! 


Spugs are and here is a story of 

closeness. It comes from Omaha. 
Someone sent that post office a yuletide 
greeting card bearing a two-cent stamp 
and nine addresses with the request 
that it be delivered to each address in 
turn. And, believe it or not, the sig- 
nature was that of a “Mac——.” 

In Pennsylvania a Santa Claus travel- 
ing by airplane fell into a river. Rumor 
has it that thousands of Scotchmen (not 
to mention those bitten in Wall Street) 


(F'spues are is as close (as some 





EXPLAINED 
Frank—Where did you get all those 


turkey jokes about Thanksgiving and 
Christmas you have been selling? 

Hank—Oh, I had ’em in cold 
storage! 








clipped this item and showed it to 
their children as a potential excuse for 
non-arrival of Christmas presents. 

Then there is the Scotchman who 
told his kiddies that Santa Claus was 
sick and couldn’t get around to them 
until a week after Christmas so he 
could take advantage of the post-holi- 
day sales. One Scotty is said to each 
year give his wife 12 beau-ti-ful paper 
plates—and an eraser. Another always 
gives his better half a gossamer stock- 
ing to hang up Christmas eve. 

From Colon, Mich., comes the story 
that little Jean, aged six, walked into 
the schoolroom after it had been deco- 
rated. 

“What’s that ” she asked, pointing to 
one object. 

“A Christmas wreath,” the teacher 
answered. 

“Is Santa Claus dead?” came the quick 
response. 

More explaining than usual is requir- 
ed this season to make the children un- 
derstand how Santa is able to gallop 
over the housetops without his rein- 
deers hooking their antlers in the radio 
aerials. And if he comes the modern 
way—by plane—it is difficult to see how 
he can escape a broken aileron. 

Be that as it may, you can get along 
at Christmas time without the holly, 
but you must have the “berries.” One 
advantage of doing your Christmas 
shopping early is that it gives more time 
for exchanging things. As two hus- 
bands were overheard to say: 

“Is your wife still doing her Christ- 
mas shopping?” 

“No; she’s just going through the 
stores picking up the things she plans 
to exchange for what she gets Christ- 
mas.” 

The best place to see the survival of 
the fittest, though, is a department 
store tie counter the week after Christ- 
mas. Just now father wishes that not 
quite as much emphasis be put on the 
idea that Christmas is the time to re- 


new the family ties. If a man doesn’t 
go color blind from the ties she gives 
him they are newlyweds. If he goes 
to work for weeks after Christmas 
while wearing a muffler it doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean that he has a sore throat. 
The kind of mother-in-law most men 
like is one who doesn’t frown when 
she sees the janitor wearing a tie that 
looks like one she gave on Christmas. 
At that, though, some mothers-in-law 
are lucky on Christmas that their 
daughters are not given back to them. 

The Christmas shopping lobbies got 
in some pretty neat work in many 
homes this season. Yet Silly Sally 
thinks that a Christmas seal is a new 
fur coat she is going to get next Thurs- 
day. An efficiency expert this year is 
a man who will give a box of matches 
with every gift cigar lighter. And, still 
speaking of efficiency, if all the time 
wasted trying to extract Christmas and 
New Year’s card out of envelopes was 
laid end to end you'd be surprised! 

The outlook for the remainder of the 
holiday week is cloudy and colder and 
turkey hash. Doctors make more off 
the plum puddings sold for Christmas 
than the grocers who sold them. Holi- 
day simile: As lonesome as a vegetarian 
on Christmas day. But— 


When for the rest of the week 

We’ve lived on turkey hash and soup 
We reach the point where we wish 

The bird had never left his coop! 


Another thing almost every man 
would like to see is a new calendar 
with Christmas and tax-paying time 
farther apart. Still Christmas is a great 
institution. Six hundred and eighty- 
two million Christians can’t be wrong! 

ei 
“THOSE LITTLE WHITE LIES” 
The lies I told 
Now do me haunt— 


For of each gift I said: 
“Just what I want!” 





Cee ite 


HE National Broadcasting Co. has 
six up-to-the minute broadcasting 
stations occupying the 19th and 
20th floors of the new Merchandise Mart 
building at Chicago. The larger studios 
are equipped with movable sound pan- 
els and four of them 
have “sound locks” 
—lead-lined  vesti- 
bules. Three panes 
of glass separate 
spectators from the 

main studio. 





Captain Frank M. 
Hawks, air speed 
king, is to broadcast 
over the NBC net- 
work, 


The Musical Avia- 
tors are all licensed 
birdmen and are 
recognized as the official musical or- 
ganization of the aviation industry. The 
squadron is led by Tom Truesdale. 


OSL | 


“Harold Teen” of the air is said to be 
a Northwestern university student. 


Gladys Rice, well known “Sweet- 
heart of the Air,” will be featured on 
the Lucky Strike programs for 52 weeks, 
three times a week, and it is reported 
that her salary reads like a telephone 
number. 


John Gambling of WOR has never 
gambled, so he says. 


Believe it or not but it is reported 
that Ted Husing the NBC sports an- 
nouncer spends his off time at home 
reading aloud to his wife. 


After listening to various advertising 
programs we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that it takes three things to put 
a soap over—vegetable oil, olive oil and 
banana oil, 


And we still think that some sopranos 
on the ether should be put under it. 


SCOTCH GREETING CARD 


(ard and mail to any CROBE friend.) 


With Best Wishes for: 


— Merry Christmas 
— Happy New Year 


— “To My Valentine” 
— Lincoln’s Birthday 

— Washington’s ditto 

— April Fool! 


— Three cheers for 
the Fourth of July! 


— De Diego’s Birthday 
— Twelfth Night 

— Ground Hog Day Regards -—— Kamehameha Day 
— St. Swithin’s Day 

— Yom Kippur 

— Halloween 

— Thanksgiving 

— Zrinjski, Skol and 


miscellaneous 
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EXTRA 
— Happy Birthday 


— Congratulations 


— Condolences 
— Vote here 


— “Having a nice time; 
Wish you were here!” 


Or What Have You? 
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This Memoriai Madness 


Capital City Outstanding Example of Overlapping of Purposes 
but Has Yet to Honor Madison, Johnson and Jefferson 


the town’s memorial to its soldier 
boys should be in the form of a 
public park,” said one. 

“A carillon would be better,” as- 
serted the other. 

“But,” contended the first, “everyone 
could enjoy the park.” 

“Well, the sound of the bells would 
be more remindful of their solemn pur- 
pose,” was the rejoinder. 

Eventually these two views divided a 
certain New Jersey community. How- 
ever, the town council compromised by 
decreeing a memorial of the standard- 
ized type—heroic figure and_ shaft 
bearing the honored names. 

In their commendable zeal to pay 
homage to local heroes of the World war 
hundreds of American communities 
have had similar experiences. It was 
the same after previous wars. How- 
ever, the number of memorials that 
have sprung up in the wake of the last 
conflict exceeds the total for its pre- 
decessors, 

Recent years have witnessed a sur- 
prising boom for monumental work in 
general. The nation is fairly overstock- 
ed with monuments erected for one 
purpose or another. Not content with 
building statues to its dead, America is 
now breaking precedent by rearing 
likenesses of its living. Nowadays 
every outstanding public service, 
whether it is construction of a new 
highway, a bridge or a large building, 
seems to. entitle both promoters and 
engineers to perpetual record on tab- 
lets or more elaborate form. Civic, in- 
dustrial and philanthropic achievements 
now demand similar recognition. 

Fraternal organizations vie with one 
another in establishing great memorials. 
Military and civilian bodies are often 


Tn women were talking. “I think 





rivals to honor the same persons. Count- 
less projects are under way to increase 
the already large number of existing 
memorials to the more famous states- 
men and patriots. National, state and 
local governments freely spend the tax- 
payers’ money on the statuesque. The 
business man and the private citizen 
have been so pressed to contribute to 
this and that cause that now since the 
depression set in, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to secure donations. Ap- 
peals have grown irritating to many 
people. Some time ago 3,000 residents 
of Huntington county, Ind., signed a pro- 
test against adding any new memorials 
to that locality. 

Washington is so peppered with me- 
morials of varying descriptions that it 
could not properly take care of the 
number proposed. It is difficult even 
now to find suitable locations for those 
that do materialize. Every Congress 
session sees a flood of appeals for fed- 
eral participation in assorted memo- 
rial schemes, 

Because politicians are easily influ- 
enced in such matters, the government 
found it necessary to impose a check in 
the National Fine Arts Commission. An 
executive order in 1921 requires that 
body’s approval before Congress can 
appropriate money for any monument 
or statue in the District which, in view 
of its being the seat of government, 
seems to be the location goal of so many 
memorial projects. The commission has 
disapproved many designs. It has gone 
so far as to stamp some submitted work 
“crude,” “ugly” and “cheap.” 

The rush to erect memorials prompts 
the commission to sound a note of warn- 
ing. It points out that many groups 
have been unable to carry their pro- 
posals through to successful completion. 





Proposed Capital Memorial to Theodore Roosevelt 
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This is true of many ambitious proj- 
ects that have received much publicity, 
drew federal appropriations as well as 
private subscriptions, but stagnated be- 
cause of a waning interest. 


Perhaps the most monumental fizzle 
of the age is the uncompleted George 
Washington shrine right in the heart of 
Washington. Though the capital al- 
ready numbers many memorials to the 
Father of His Country some loyal ad- 
mirers got together and planned a great 
structure to grace the contemplated de- 
velopment of the Mall as originally con- 
ceived by that first city planner, Major 
L’Enfant. In 1921 the cornerstone was 
laid with public exercizes that attract- 
ed many notables and resulted in the 
outpouring of much oratory. After the 
foundations were laid public support 
fell off and now the gaunt rectangle of 
foundation masonry remains neglected 
on a large and valuable tract of land. 
It occupies the site of the old Baltimore 
and Potomac railroad station where 
President Garfield was shot. 


The Fine Arts body explains that the 
original estimate of the cost of this proj- 
ect was $3,000,000 “but owing partly 
to increased costs and also to the more 
ambitious ideas of the promoters” elab- 
orated plans called for an expenditure 
of more than three times that sum. This 
is a great sum—particularly if depend- 
ent on public subscriptions—when we 
realize that the great Lincoln Memorial, 
one of the show places of the capital, 
cost $3,000,000. 


After expending $500,000 on the Wash- 
ington memorial only a cracked wall of 
masonry a few feet high and 350 feet 
long by 300 feet wide is to be seen on 
the site provided by the government. 
Though there is a movement to raise 
$1,000,000 to complete an auditorium on 
the site in time for the 1932 celebration, 
subscriptions are slow and enthusiasm 
in the project, once reawakened by 
Charles E. Hughes, has again died down. 
The Fine Arts Commission, which evi- 
dently fears a repetition of the delay 
in completing the Washington Monu- 
ment (which remained less than one- 
third built for 23 years) adds: 


“Humanly speaking, there is no prospect 
that the funds to erect the building will 
be raised. Either Congress must provide 
the means or else the spate must be 
cleared. The George Washington Memorial 
was presented in a manner such as would 
seem to commend it to patriotically inclin- 
ed givers, It had the highest political and 
social backing, and yet it has come to 
a standstill. 


Another project upon which the com- 
mission does not mince words is the 
elaborate memorial to the nation’s 
mothers proposed for the same city by 
the Mothers’ Memorial Foundation. The 
commission felt obliged to submit an 
adverse report on a House resolution to 
provide a site for the massive tower that 
would cost millions because the scheme 
was “indefinite in its character and 
nebulous in its appeal.” 

Many years ago the National Lincoln 
Monument Association planned a dupli- 
cate of the Washington Monument for 
Washington to honor President Lincoln. 
But’ subscriptions even in that case 
dwindled and the association went out 
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The Absent-Minded Barber Gives Deacon Jones a Boyish Bob 


of existence after causing the govern- 
ment much embarrassment and leaving 
$4,000 in unclaimed money on Uncle 
Sam’s hands. This sum, through red 
tape, still has to be carried on the books 
of the Treasury Department. 

It is “object lessons” such as these 
that lead the Fine Arts Commission to 
decry the overlapping of memorial 
purposes. 

The capital city, it is only fair to say, 
is overstocked with memorials to such 
outstanding figures as Washington and 
Lincoln but three presidents—Jefferson, 
Madison and Johnson—remain unhon- 
ored there. Jefferson’s home is a shrine 
and he has a bust or two in the Capitol, 
but Madison and Johnson seem to be 
without any memorial to their service. 

Political allegiance is a big factor in 
the squabble at Washington over the 
proposed $10,000,000 memorial to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. There are those who 
think that other chief executives and 
other statesmen should be honored be- 
fore the illustrious “Teddy.” Some 
Roosevelt admirers are agitating for a 
national stadium in preference to the 
contemplated mirror basin and its 200- 
foot fountain flanked with colonnades. 
Another project which has caused much 
bickering in Congress is the plan to 
erect a Negro Hall of Fame in Washing- 
ton of all negroes who died in American 
wars, the building to serve as a colored 
center. Then there is to be a capital 
memorial to the victims of the Titanic 
disaster, notwithstanding that the Brit- 
ish steamship which was sunk by an 
iceberg 18 years ago had no logical con- 
nection with our capital or our govern- 
ment. 

The people of the nation are asked to 
raise $2,500,000 to install a “peace” 
carillon at the capital. A second caril- 
lon, to cost $1,000,000, is planned for 
the same city in addition to other pro- 
jected memorials to William Jennings 
Bryan. The present craze in this coun- 
try to build these bell towers was bor- 
rowed from Europe. If all the caril- 
lons at present contemplated in America 


could be erected their peals would 
sound from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
But this possibility is remote because 
many of these ambitious undertakings, 
like some other proposed memorials, 
will never get any farther than the ar- 
chitect’s drawings. 

Though President Harding has been 
dead but seven years several monuments 
have already been erected to his mem- 
ory. One of these, at Hutchinson, Kans., 
commemorates his stop-over of several 
hours during which the President had 
his picture taken pitching hay. 

Methods of promoting a $5,000,000 uni- 
versity planned for Virginia, overlook- 
ing Washington, as one of the many me- 
morials to Woodrow Wilson led former 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur to with- 
draw as honorary vice president of the 
National Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Fund. The university idea has not re- 
ceived the indorsement of Mrs. Wilson, 
though approved by William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, the War President’s son-in-law. 
tivalry is rife among three organiza- 
tions intent on honoring Wilson’s mem- 
ory. The Woodrow Wilson Birthplace 
Association solicited $600,000 to convert 
Wilson’s birthplace at Staunton, Va., 
into a national shrine. Another organi- 
zation, the Woodrow Wilson Fqunda- 
tion, seeks funds to further other ideas. 
And a majority of the nation’s editors 
question the wisdom of the Slavs in 
America going ahead with a plan to 
honor Wilson with their own memorial, 
to cost $200,000. Editors think it is set- 
ting a bad precedent to other foreign 
elements in this country. 

And in considering foreign influence, 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission called a halt to the dispropor- 
tionate number of American markers 
rising on European battlefields. The 
commission, on the advice of General 
John J, Pershing, its chairman, refuses 
to approve additional memorials unless 
they are in the form of public improve- 
ments for use of the inhabitants of 
France or Belgium. So many foreign 
memorials were contemplated by Amer- 
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ican states, municipalities, military and 
civic organizations and individuals that 
General Pershing expressed fear that 
“the bounds of good taste” would be ex- 
ceeded. He intimated that our former 
allies do not relish so many tributes in 
their countries to Americans, 

“It should be considered,” a report by 
his commission reads, “that our country 
was fighting during the latter part of 
the war only, and had fewer troops en- 
gaged and lighter losses than either 
France, England or Italy.” Besides, it 
thinks the neglected condition of many 
of the present American memorials 
abroad “gives the impression that the 
people who put them up have forgotten 
their existence.” 

Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the same commission, finds that 
France looks upon the preponderance of 
American markers on her battlefields 
as an attempt to dwarf French sacrifices 
and bravery. This resentment, coupled 
with the anti-American spirit in France, 
is shown in “To Hell with the Amer- 
icans” and other uncomplimentary re- 
marks found scribbled over American 
divisional monuments in that country, 
and the Marine monument at Chateau 
Thierry. Some time ago the Battle 
Monuments Commission aroused the ire 
of American monument firms by award- 
ing a contract for 15,000 marble head- 
stones for American graves abroad to 
foreign bidders. 

The battle being waged over various 
“examples” has had at least one good 
effect. It shows the need of a new type 
of memorial. No public benefits accrue 
from the standardized variety on which 
so much money is being expended. The 
question is raised whether sentiment 
cannot better be appeased by useful 
engineering work. Community growth 
affords excellent opportunity for estab- 
lishment of recreation and social cen- 
ters. Many places need auditoriums, 
schools and other public buildings more 
than they do art objects. In every sec- 
tion of the country there are roads to 
be improved. More bridges are requir- 
ed to speed communication. New schools 
are needed. At any rate, useful me- 
morials would relieve suffering taxpay- 
ers to no small extent. 

os 
ADD TO WAR’S COSTS 

Among the expenses of every war, ac- 
cording to the Atchison Globe, must be 
reckoned the cost of erecting the usual war 
memorials, “They’re sort of like framing 
the mortgage when it is paid off,” it ob- 
serves. 

ee 
OUR SIMILE CORNER 

As dull as business with a piano tuner. 

As scarce as safety pins in a flapper’s 
hope chest. 

As eloquent as the silent lady on the 
silver dollar, 

As sad faced as the candidate who insisted 
on a recount and then lost. 

As impossible as for a centipede to cross 
all of its legs at the same time. 

As rare as work corns on the hands of a 
calamity howler. 

8 ee 

The Austin bantam car has one advantage 
in the winter. You don’t have to throw a 
blanket over the hood to keep it warm. 
A handkerchief will do! 

































































































































































THE ONCE OVER 





A COLORFUL WEEK 

T WAS “Blue Monday” when Con- 
| gress reopened but a black and blue 

one to the reds ... The sound of 
gavels falling under the Capitol dome 
was matched by the sound of nightsticks 
falling on ivory domes outside ... The 
reds didn’t get a chance to exercise their 
jaws as much as some of those on the 
inside . . . However, the outside distur- 
bance was so insignificant that the 
amount of newspaper space devoted to 


THAT’S AN IDEA 


Little Willie—Mamma, are you 


going to get that new coat you want 


from Santa Claus this Christmas? 
Mother—I’m afraid not, dear. 
Willie—Have you tried throwing 

yourself on the floor and kicking 

with your feet and yelling like I do? 





it seemed rather silly—not to mention 
someone’s act in equipping the Capitol 
police with shotguns! 

The verdict in the motion picture case 
should prove that despite their ages 
there is no FILM on the eyes of members 
of the Supreme Court ... In appoint- 
ing Doak secretary of labor Mr. Hoover 
delicately reminds William Green that 
being president of the A. F. L. doesn’t 
make him president of the U.S. A.... 
Pardon mentioning the miniature craze 
again, but the Republican party has 
only one congressman in the Solid South 
. . . And down there they are saying 
that G. O. P. stands for, “GOSH, OUR 
POVERTY!” 

A well known French clairvoyant 
says that the world will come to an end 
January ist. As that will be about the 
height of the turkey hash epidemic 
everybody will be satisfied ... Members 
of the Fordham U. football team mourn 
the death of their mascot, a pet ram. 
Buck up, boys! ... The coach of Prince- 
ton’s eleven, Bill Roper, says that foot- 
ball is 90 per cent fight. If only more 
of our prize fighters would learn to 
play football ...A news dispatch says 
that Lawrence (N. J.) township voted to 
place a speed cop on the Rosedale road. 
It may interest you to know that this 
is where Colonel Lindbergh’s new home 
is located ... A Ridgefield (same state) 
judge has granted an injunction that 
prohibits roosters of a resident from 
crowing between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
It is believed to have been aimed at 
local Democrats, 

According to a survey just completed 
by the French government there is 
practically no idleness in France. Over 
there “life” consist of just sitting around 
in front of a cafe ... Judging by what 
happened to Mr. Levine in Austria he 
quit flying just about the time he should 
have been flying hardest and highest 
.. + The head of the fascisti in Georgia 
has been jailed for six months in Rome, 
that state. This is one Rome that Mus- 
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solini has no authority over ... And 
now the enemies of Huey Long are 
claiming he bought his election. An- 
other Louisiana purchase, eh? ...A 
scientist says the average whale is 
easily worth $8,000. It’s plain enough 
that the thing to do is BUY NOW... 
It seems that New York’s magistrates 
adopted the “buy now” slogan a long 
time before business did . . . Current 
simile: As hard as collecting winter rent 
on a miniature golf course. 


LIKE STATISTICS? 


The University of lowa discloses that 
the average child of six knows 2,562 
words in all—or 2,560 in addition to, 
“Gimmeya nickel!” ... According to an- 
other batch of college figures Yale grad- 
uates have 1,3 children, while Vassar 
grads have 1.7 children. Which proves 
that women do have more children than 
men... A Statistician estimates that 
every child born in the United States is 
burdened with $200 of national debt. No 
wonder babies baw! so much! ... An- 
other statistician says the average fami- 
ly pays doctors $140 a year. What he 
probably meant to say is that the aver- 
age family gets doctors’ bill for that 
amount every year. 

A trade journal reports that six sacks 
of cement are produced each year for 
every person in this country. Now we 
know where the brides get their ma- 
terial for biscuits! ... The sort of news- 
paper reporter who can write 1,200 
words at space rates on a backyard grass 
fire should be interested to know that 
a new type of paper has been invented 
that stretches like rubber ... This con- 
tinent has been inhabited for about 30,- 
000 years, says a scientist. This ex- 
plains some of the cars you see on the 
used car lots. Another science note is 
that kerosene freezes in 70 per cent 
mixtures. Apartment house dwellers 
should take warning. 


—_——————-  o~H eS 


Year 1930 was a record breaker for Sun- 
kist oranges, it is stated. Likewise sun- 
kist girls. 
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What do you mean, “Home for Holidays’? 


Sayings of the Times 





Children are the most wholesome part 
of the race, the sweetest, for they are fresh- 
er from the hands of God.—President 
Hoover. 


Let’s put America first—Major General 
Smedley D. Butler. 


**WHAT’S IN A NAME?’’ 


To the Editor of the New York 
Sun: — Sir: Awake! Americans, 
awake! We have greater minds 


among us than all the celebrities who 


come to our shores. America, find 
them; and hail them as they deserve! 
Amen! Louis M. Eilshemious, Great- 
est Born American. 

Nothing like being modest! 





People should be made to realize that a 
healthy mind is important to a healthy 
body.—Dr. Robert Brullman, noted German 
physician. 


We may see in our time the return to that 
firm, visible unity which marked the un- 
divided church before Christendom was 
sundered into its various fragments.— 
Archbishop Cosino Gordon Lang, of Can- 
terbury. 


A lawyer’s wife really becomes her hus- 
band’s secretary in spite of herself.—Dr. 
Edward Lyman Cornell, of Northwestern 
university. 


If we here in America really want a more 
durable peace, it behooves us to pay a 
little less attention to the dangers which 
apparently threaten us from without, and a 
little more attention to he dangers which 
threaten us from within——Former Ambas- 
sador Alanson B. Houghton. 


There is more culture in housework, as it 
was done in the old days, than in all of the 
things women pretend are uplifting in this 
new era—Gilbert K. Chesterton, English 
author. 


Unemployment and the effects of unem- 
ployment can be helped, and right now they 
are being helped to some extent—Thomas 
A. Edison. 


At 60 life should become beautiful and 
more enjoyable than ever because we are 
richer than ever, materially, morally and 
mentally—Dr. Serge Voronoff, “rejuvena- 
tion” specialist. 


Pre-school instruction for children is an 
excuse for mothers to go out and play con- 
tract bridge——Mrs. Virginia White Speel, 
Republican committeewoman. 


Or 2 


CHRISTMAS—1930 


The dressing down from the wife .. . I 
mean dressing gown ... The swell handker- 
chiefs from my mother who guessed she’d 
blow my nose to a treat ... “The Life of 
Benjamin Franklin” I presented to my sis- 
ter-in-law, and “The Life of Benjamin 
Franklin” she presented to me ... The set 
of electric trains little Junior got from his 
grandfather, which was just what I wanted 
... Socks from the boxing instructor at the 
gym... The hour in the darkened room to 
rest the eyes after opening the box of ties 


presented to me by Aunt Matildy . . . The 
wife’s' “You paid too much for this .. . It 
isp’t my size, anyway ...” Merry Christ- 
mas! 
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How Uncle Sam Keeps Books 


Charles E. Fairman, the Veteran Art Curator at the Capitol, 
Tells of Appropriations That Run as High as 33 Columns 


from readers throughout the 

United States bearing upon the 
question of the methods used by the gov- 
ernment in keeping its records, particu- 
larly the methods of transacting busi- 
ness where money is paid for services 
or materials. A detailed answer to 
these various questions would, of course, 
be far too voluminous to be published 
here, but Mr, Charles E, Fairman, chief 
clerk and art curator at the Capitol, has 
kindly prepared for Pathfinder readers 
a brief memorandum touching upon 
some of the more important phases of 
the work. 

Explaining that the government, as 
everyone knows (or should know) is 
divided into three branches—the legis- 
lative, the executive and the judicial— 
Mr. Fairman starts out by giving a 
quick-glance idea as to the manner in 
which records of the legislative branch 
are handled: 


It must be understood that Congress has 
in charge the appropriation of all moneys 
used in carrying on the affairs of the gov- 
ernment. But before moneys are appro- 
priated the different projects for which 
money is asked are brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress through estimates 
made by the Bureau of the Budget. These 
estimates are then very carefully scanned 
by the appropriations committee of the 
House and such increases or reductions as 
the committee deems wise are made. Ap- 
propriation bills covering the various ac- 
tivities of the government are then re- 
ported to the House. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that a constitutional 
mandate requires that all appropriation 
bills originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. This does not impair in any way the 
right of the Senate to amend such bills after 
they have passed the House. 

After the money has been appropriated 
the sum set apart for the different depart- 
ments and independent establishments is 
disbursed upon vouchers drawn upon the 
paymaster of the department. These vouch- 
ers are all examined and audited by the gen- 
eral accounting office, whose duty it is, 
among other things, to see to it that the 
strict letter of the law is observed in the 
expenditure of federal funds. The ac- 
counting for the money placed for disburse- 
ment by the different departments is car- 
ried on under systems which prevail in the 
various departments. 

In one of the offices under the legislative 
branch of the government records of dis- 
bursements are kept under the different ap- 
propriations intended for different purposes 
under the charge of this office. In the 
ledger some of these appropriations are di- 
vided into five or six different columns and 
the amounts appropriated placed under the 
proper heading. Some of the appropria- 
tions, however, run as high as 33 columns 
so that in securing the balance of a page 
the amounts of the vouchers in the left 
hand side of the sheet must total with the 
sum set down in the 33 columns into which 
the appropriation is divided. 

All of the proceedings brought to the at- 
tention of and discussed and determined by 
Congress are published daily in the Con- 
gressional Record. This publication, which 
records every word of the debates in each 
House of Congress and other pertinent hap- 
penings, awaits each senator and represen- 


PF itrom te inquiries are received 


tative upon arrival at his office the next 
morning. After the subjects for legisla- 
tion have been discussed, the determina- 
tions arrived at in the way of laws are to 
be found in what is known as the Statutes 
at Large, bound volumes usually embrac- 
ing the period of an entire Congress (two 
years). Sometimes it happens that the 
volumes are divided into three parts, be- 
cause of the large amount of laws enacted. 


Mr. Fairman also calls attention to 
the fact that Congress also issues a 
handy publication called the Congres- 





Charles E. Fairman, chief clerk and art 
curator of the Capitol. 


sional Directory (obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 65 cents a copy). This volume con- 
tains a short biography of each sena- 
tor and member of the House, the or- 
ganization and committees of both 
houses, a list of the various federal de- 
partments and independent establish- 
ments with their organizations, the dip- 
lomatic corps, the press, etc. Alto- 
gether it is a very complete directory of 
official Washington, 

“It must be understood, however,” 
adds the Capitol’s esteemed and efficient 
curator, “that all of the vast army of 
Federal employees, numbering 587,665 
in the executive branch (of which num- 
ber more than 70,000 are in Washing- 
ton), required to carry on the govern- 
ment activities are but the representa- 
tives and servants of the people, for 
whom different business is transacted. 
So that in our own families, those who 
have voted for the election of a con- 
gressman, a senator, or a president, have 
by this become a part of the govern- 
ment and those who have been thus 
chosen are the servants of those who 
have elected them.” 


i 


The census says that there are 12,000,000 
dogs in the United States. And most every 
night it sounds like all of them are chasing 
cats in our neighborhood. 
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Last Call 


— for— 


CHRISTMAS 


“Of all sad words of 
tongue or pen, the saddest 
are these: ‘It might have 
= -</| been’.” Heed this last call 
— S— for Christmas, and you will 


—Zm > not later exclaim with vain 
regret “It might have 

| ie * | been.” You honor your 
friends when you give them 

a subscription to this unique publication 
—the most eagerly read, most frequently 


quoted and most talked of national 
weekly. 


52 Presents in One 


It is an old saying that “Christmas comes but once a 
year,” but in giving The Pathfinder, you are actually 
giving 52 presents in one. Soon after Christmas the 
average gift is forgotten and becomes just another 
thing about the house. But in giving The Pathfinder 
it is different. Every week for an entire year your 
friends will be greeted by a new, sparkling issue direct 
from Washington. It will remind your friends by its 
cheery weekly call of your thoughtfulness and affection 
and will provide them with entertainment, inspiration 
and information, for which you will be thanked many 
times. It is your privilege to introduce your friends to 
this virtual treasure chest of interesting and whole- 
some reading. 


And the Price is So Low 


We will send The Pathfinder 52 weeks—one whole 
year—to the addresses of five or more of your friends at 
a cost of only 60c each. Three subscriptions will cost 
only $2.00, two subscriptions, $1.50, or one subscrip- 
tion, $1.00. Subscriptions at these low rates may be 
either new or renewal, and your own can be included. 


Your Christmas Greetings 


will be conveyed to each of your friends to whom you 
give The Pathfinder through a beautiful greeting card 
in a handsomely lined envelope for delivery by Christ- 
mas day and informing them they are to receive The 
Pathfinder for the ensuing year as the result of your 
thoughtfulness. If you so request, the cards will be sent 
to you so you can personally give them to your friends. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington D. C. 


Please send The Pathfinder one year, also mail one of 
your beautiful greeting cards announcing my gift, to 
each of the following friends. 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





DEPRESSION DECEIT 
N NO other period of depression 
| has there been so much duplicity. 

This, unfortunately for the eyes 
turned on the nation’s capital, is 
particularly noted in Washington. As 
the country knows, when the toboggan 
started federal officials joined the B.B. 
(Big Biz) chorus in denying that there 
was anything but “prosperity.” So per- 
haps the least said the better about how 
they turned coat and tried to explain 
the situation while ’fessing that they 
“knew it was coming all the time.” 
Even now, at the peak of the low (if it 
can be called that), the same duplicity 
is followed. While high government 
officials urge maximum employment 
some departments are cutting rosters 
wherever possible. And though Uncle 
Sam lends his aid, more or less official- 
ly, to the shopping movement he has 
privately canceled any number of sup- 
ply and other contracts. 

It is Washington business leaders, 
though, who are seen in the worst light. 
The head of a large utilities corpora- 
tion devotes much time to the “Give a 
Job” campaign, yet has dismissed many 
of his own employees and has cut the 
salaries of others. We know of an- 
other big concern that was too ashamed 
to notify employees by letter that their 
pay had been cut but had them call at 
headquarters to get the bad news by 
word of mouth. 

But the story that should get the 
most laughs concerns a local salesman 
who, after hearing a civic leader argue 
over the radio about “buy now even if 
it hurts,” exercised the same arguments 
on this same individual to sell him 
something he had long wanted but was 
again met with the excuse that the ad- 
vocate of buy couldn’t personally 
“spare” the money. 


INTRODUCING MR. TINKHAM 

Meet Mr. George Holden Tinkham, 
millionaire big game hunter now rep- 
resenting Massachusetts in the House. 
Mr. Tinkham has been to Africa several 
times and he likes nothing better than 
to pose for a photo in his Arlington 
hotel quarters surrounded by trophies 
of the chase. But the Bay State Solon 
has to be snapped quickly for he is 
never still a minute. Being unmarried, 
he has plenty of time for travel. He 
prides himself on being “the first Amer- 
ican to fire a shot against the Aus- 
trians after the declaration of war by 
the United States.” He did this at 
Capo D’Argine on the Piave river Dec. 
11,1917. He also turned down a decora- 
tion from Italy on the Constitutional 
ground that. persons holding high office 
in the United States cannot accept for- 


eign honors. The Boston district which: 
Mr. Tinkham represents has.a large 


negro population. Mr. Tinkham is a 
member of a negro club and has other- 
wise been so closely identified with 
that race that by mistake a London 
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Tinkham as a Jungle Potentate 


paper once called him “one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding negroes.” He is a 
Harvard A. B. and a lawyer by profes- 
sion but has been in politics since 1897. 
He recently celebrated his 60th birth- 
day. 


STREET SCENES AND OTHERS 


Capitol police armed with shotguns 
in preparation for another red riot... 
Secretary of Navy Adams patronizing 
his department cafeteria .. .-A Dutch 
family in costume, even to wooden 
shoes, on H street .. . Starlings working 
out their own parking problem on the 
ledge of the Patent Office . .. The yellow 
in the traffic lights. It remains on long- 
er than in the signal system of any 
other city . .. Two school girls debat- 
ing whether the bust of Champ Clark 
in the Senate wing of the Capitol rep- 
resents William McKinley or John Bun- 
ny ... Secretary of Labor Doak being 
sworn in informally “just to please 
friends” before Mr. Davis’s resigna- 
tion had been accepted ... A woman 
with a cat over her arm waving a flag 
a la Barbara Frietchie in a vain effort 
to stave off eviction from her Iowa 
circle home ... Girls playing bridge in 
the Investment building washroom. 


DISTRICT CIVIL SERVICE 

It is debatable what effect placing 
the District government under civil 
service, by executive order, will have on 
local residents. It means that either 
Washingtonians will have more oppor- 
tunities to land jobs with their own 
government or the resident of Oshkosh, 
if better qualified, will beat him out. 
The order does not effect the District 
commissioners (presidential appoint- 
ees), policemen and firemen or per diem 
employees. Nor does it apply to pres- 
ent employees. é 

As far as the regular federal service 
is concerned, it is a well_ known fact 
that. outsiders have, through political 
pull (Washington has no vote), a far 
better chance of landing than a Wash- 
ingtonian. The Civil Service quota for 


the capital is 154, but the new Civil 
Service Commissioner Campbell (for- 
mer governor of Arizona) points out 
that 12,600 residents are in federal em- 
ploy. However, the majority were not 
Washingtonians until they came here 
to take jobs, 


THE MARRIAGE MART 

One of the big social affairs of a 
winter, as far as national debutantes 
are concerned, takes place annually— 
in Baltimore! In the Oriole City it has 
long been the custom to present the 
“buds” en masse. It started 200 years 
ago as an economy measure but since 
then wealthy debs from Washington 
and New York have horned in on the 
idea. This year there were five capital 
girls in the joint bow. The cotillion is 
staged in the old Lyric theater which 
for the evening is decorated by the 
young women to be honored. 

It is all rather silly, though. Chauf- 
feurs and other hired male help, trans- 
formed into footmen for the occasion, 
stand at the entrance to the ballroom 
holding gorgeous bouquets. Each deb 
appears in turn and, claiming her 
bouquet and assisted by the attendant, 
marches onto the stage. Then there 
is an old-fashioned dance by the debs 
and their partners. It’s a big show— 
even if a matrimonial one. It has its 
counterpart in the Philadelphia Assem- 
bly and the St. Cecilia ball at Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


WORLD’S LARGEST BAND 


That musical organization of 320 
pieces Washingtonians saw, as well as 
heard, for the first time in connection 
with a recent football game was the 
largest band in the world. It was a 
combination of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Overseas Military band of Wash- 
ington and the band of the 20th Marines, 
Washington, D. C., Regiment and the 
Marine band of Quantico, Va. 

The former, incidentally, is the larg- 
est veterans’ musical organization. 
Numbering 114 pieces, it is made up of 
men who served their country overseas 
and under fire in the army, navy, ma- 
rine corps and coast guard. Though 
less than a year old it won highest 
honors in competition with 78 bands 
and 142 drum and bugle corps at the 
31st annual national encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at Baltimore 
and, as a result, was designated as the 
national band of that organization. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars band grew 
out of a drum and bugle corps organ- 
ized by Major Harvey .. Miller, now 
departmental commander for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Lieutenant Arthur 
E. Harper got the tubas and trumpets to 
harmonize and both units combined as 
one big noise with Lieutenant Harper 
as director and Sergeant Major Alvin 
C. Lorig as assistant leader. The comely 
honorary colonel who always leads this 
aggregation is Miss Thelma Bonini, a 
local girl, and, of. course, formation is 
never complete without “Hotsy-Totsy,” 
the band’s mascot. 

- Through the active interest of Major 
General Smedley D. Butler, command- 
ant at Quantico, the Quantico and 20th 
Marine musical units (this, of course, 
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does not include the United States Ma- 
rine band that plays at the White 
House) agreed to join the veterans’ 
group on special occasions. Also, the 
combined groups have opened at the 
headquarters of the 20th Marines on 
John Marshall place a music center for 
all bands in the vicinity of the capital 
city. 





Capital Etiquette 





16—WHITE HOUSE HANDSHAKING 


\ | O LONGER can the informal White 
House visitor expect to shake 
hands with the President and 

First Lady. The number of tourists 

and other visitors makes this impos- 

sible. 

Mr. Hoover will sometimes break this 
rule for special occasions, such as greet- 
ing a particular delegation, but he 
hasn’t time for the old-fashioned pump- 
handle style of greeting for the ordi- 
nary run of callers. Indeed, Mr. Hoo- 
ver found that valuable executive time 
was wasted in glad-handing people. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Coolidge’s 
arm was put in the sling at least on one 
occasion by too many handclasps. 

Mrs. Hoover sometimes shakes hands 
—with gloves on—but ordinarily gives 
visitors the “Chinese handshake,” i. e., 
clasps and shakes her own hands in 
the general direction of the visitors. Of 
course, the New Year’s reception and 
the garden party for the veterans are 
among the exceptions to the new “no 
handshaking” rule. 


+ =e 


GONE TO THE HEAD 
Senator Sore—What has become of the 
word “strongheart” we used to hear so 
much of on the floor of the Senate? 
Senator Sorer—Oh, it has been replaced 
by the word “sorehead”! 


——__—_—__—__.~<§>- 


SEE THE POINT? 

Senator Relax—What’s the matter with 
that Senator? 

Senater Exlax—Oh, he has a bone felon 
and it makes it painful for him to point 
with pride. 

ee 
Temper has no manners. 














WASHINGTON WISPS 





P TO this writing President Hoover 

helds the record of being the only 
president since the Civil war who has not 
attended a single drama or musical comedy 
locally ... Floral wreaths from Mrs. Hoover 
and Mrs. Coolidge were among those at 
the funeral of the wife of the proprietor 
of a 12th street pet shop ... The First 
Lady had dolls dressed to represent her 
grandchildren and presented them to the 
Thrift Shop, run for charity ... A social 
leader gave the same shop a doll wearing 
a complete outfit made from the wedding 
costume of her daughter, married recently 
... The President officiated at the corner- 
stone laying of the Sunday school of the 
Central Presbyterian church (Wilson’s 
church), 


The first Harding memorial stamp was 
sold to George B. Christian, the late pres- 
ident’s secretary . . . Several days later a 
woman declined a Harding stamp at a post 
office branch because she “believes “The 
President’s Daughter’ and ‘The Strange 
Death of President Harding’” ... After 
seeing “All Quiet on the Western Front” 
a local boy was overheard in a theater 
lobby to say, “They’ll never get me to 
fight in the next war.” What price pa- 
triotism? ... Suzanne Pollard, daughter- 
hostess to Virginia’s governor, was starred 
locally in the junior theater production of 
Barrie’s “A Kiss for Cinderella.” 


The law enforcement machinery regis- 
tered helplessness when the salesman for 
a British liquor firm made a door-to-door 
canvass of foreign embassies and legations 
soliciting business under diplomatic im- 
munity ... It is rumored that the defeat 
of several Solons who voted dry has been 
a hard blow to Washington bootleggers ... 
Mrs. Otis Wingo, the latest addition to the 
woman’s bloc, did practically all of her 
representative-husband’s work for the 18 
months preceding his death .. . But there 
are as yet too few women in Congress to 
make any noticeable difference in the size 
of the Congressional Record ... And as a 
tribute to the lame duck session we sug- 
gest that the Record be printed on oil 
paper and bound in limp leather. 


“Lack of navigation skill” (Alicia Pat- 
terson in Liberty) isn’t the only thing 
that mars feminine air records. Ernie Pyle 
of the local News tells about two well 
known women flyers who were so offensive 
at Washington airport that one of the me- 
chanics quit cold .. . Economical clerks of 





Veterans of Foreign Wars Band on Capitol Steps with Its Pretty Honorary Colonel and “Hotsy-Totsy,” the Mascot 
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the certificate accounts division of the Vet- 
erans Bureau who bring their lunches to 
work have been ordered to eat alone and 
out of sight ... The President is said to 
favor a year-round Saturday half holiday 
for government workers when the unem- 
ployment crisis is over . . . Frederic Wil- 
liam Wile, jr., son of the columnist-broad- 
caster, is private secretary to Ambassador 
Garrett at Rome ... Alan Rinehart, son of 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, has not only writ- 
ten a play, “Volcano,” but has sold it! ... 
The War Department is puzzled over a sur- 
plus of 10,000 pairs of extra large hob- 
nailed shoes. Why not give them to lame 
duck legislators to kick themselves with? 
... If the Tariff Commissioners live to hold 
hearings on all the items of the Hawley- 
Smoot act they may compete with Zaro 
Agha for the longevity record. 


Students invited to preview the bicen- 
tennial exhibit of contemporary American 
paintings at the Corcoran art gallery were 
required to wear evening dress . .. Birds 
of paradise at the local zoo prefer bananas 
to anything else ... Zoo inmates consume 
300 pounds of bread daily ... Mrs. Stone, 
wife of the Supreme Court Justice, paints 
pictures in her spare time ... A Capitol 
wag suggests that Congress need only in- 
stall a midget golf course between the 
Senate and House wings to bring things 
right up to date ... One can now fly from 
Washington to New York in a little more 
than an hour. “And back as quickly,” 
says the clannish Washingtonian . . . Cur- 
rent simile: As bored as Senator Nye with- 
out anyone to investigate. 

SEE 
TESTIMONAL? 

David Lawrence, who edits the United 
States Daily in Washington when not en- 
tertaining advertising men at his palace- 
like Nebraska avenue home, has, accord- 
ing to the New Yorker, received the fol- 
lowing “testimonial” from a Northampton, 
Mass., subscriber: 

“My dear Mr. Lawrence: The United 
States Daily comes to my office and I read 
it. As there is no one else here who 
would be interested in it, after I have read 
it, it is thrown away. Wishing you con- 
tinued success, I am, very truly yours, 
Calvin Coolidge.” 

Orr oO” 


Then there is the souvenir fiend who 
tried to get an autographed bomb from 
Al Capone. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





PEKING SKULL CALLED MAN’S 


The discovery of the so-called “Pek- 
ing man” skull more than a year ago 
aroused wide scientific interest. Since 
then many scientists of more or less 
famous repute have claimed it to be 
first a grown man’s skull, then a young 
girl’s skull and finally that of an ape 
or gorilla. The gorilla theory was ad- 
vanced by none other than the British 
scientist, Sir John Bland-Sutton. Now 
Dr. Davidson Black, anatomist of the 
Rockefeller Foundation at Peiping, 
China, who has been in charge of the 
“Peking man” researches since 1927, 
holds that the skull as well as the one 
more recently found are those of men, 
not apes, and terms the Bland-Sutton 
theory as “nonsensical.” Only recently 
Elliot Smith, noted British anthropolo- 
gist, made the trip from London to 
Peiping especially to see the skull and 
voiced the opinion that it “represented 
the most valuable and most illuminat- 
ing evidence of man’s early history yet 
revealed.” This opinion is supported 
by Amadeus Grabau, American paleon- 
tologist, Roy Chapman Andrews, lead- 
er of the American Museum of Natural 
History’s central Asiatic expedition, and 
others. The Peking man, as the species 
is called, is ‘supposed to have lived at 
least a million years ago. Both the 
skulls and other fossilized bones, now 
at the Rockefeller hospital in Peiping, 
were found in prehistoric deposits at 
Choukoutien. 


EARTH GETTING WARMER 

“When winter comes” it seems rather 
foolish to talk about the earth getting 
warmer. But that’s just what’s happen- 
ing. Old mother earth is warming up 
to her subjects, as it were. Our friend 
Dr. E. E. Free informs us that rock 
temperatures show that the earth is 
actually getting warmer. 


AND YET THEY BUILD 

In spite of the many naval treaties 
for the limitation of naval armaments 
construction of mighty and speedy men- 
of-war goes merrily on. The fastest 
warship afloat has just been completed 
and commissioned by France. Develop- 
ing 66,000 horse power this new 2,400- 
ton French destroyer can travel through 
ordinary seas at more than 37 knots or 
42 miles an hour. Not only is it speedier 
than any other warship afloat but it is 
said to be the only destroyer that can 
fire simultaneously six torpedoes, five 
138-millimeter cannon and four 37-mil- 
limeter guns. 

On this side of the “deep” our Navy 
Department is preparing designs for a 
new type of destroyer, unlike any we 
now have and which will give the best 
defense against submarines, as well as 
for a new type submarine. The Bureau 
of Construction and Repair of that de- 
partment is also working on the design 
of a new aircraft carrier. However, all 
of these, including the new French 
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destroyer Bison, are said to comply with 
the Washington naval accord regula- 
tions and the London Naval Treaty. 


MAN AND GORILLA FRIENDS 
In spite of evolution man and ape 
can be friends. This is strikingly dem- 
onstrated at the Bronx Zoo in New York. 
There Mile. Penserosa, one of the three 
gorillas in captivity in this country, is 





Mademoiselle and Her Keeper 


the affectionate friend of her keeper, 
George Palmer, who has done more 
than a keeper’s part to make her life 
agreeable in this so-called civilized 
world. Mlle. Penserosa is three years 
old and has occupied her apartment at 
the zoo for two years. When she ar- 
rived she was only a small miss weigh- 
ing 17% pounds. Now she weighs 53 
pounds and is in excellent health, thanks 
to the administrations of Dr. Charles 
VY. Norback, and Keeper Palmer. The 
question that is of greatest interest to 
science is “Will they be able to keep 
Mademoiselle healthy in this man’s 
world where the climate is certain 
death to these Simians?” 


EROS PUZZLES ASTRONOMERS 


What happened to Eros, the only as- 
teroid with a masculine name? That’s 
what the astronomers would like to 
know. Eros was supposed to visit near 
us this year (see September 27 issue) 
but will he come? Apparently he has 
been frightened away by the drought, 
prohibition or something. Astronomers 
hoped to improve existing measure- 
ments of the exact size of the solar sys- 
tem by taking Eros’s dimensions. But 
recent observations show him out of 
his expected orbit. In fact he has stray- 
ed so far from his expected path that 
the amount is believed to be greater than 
can be explained by accidental error 
of calculations. While it was predicted 
that the tiny planet (probably not over 
20 miles in diameter) would be.as bright 
as a star of the 10th magnitude this 


year, actual observations at Harvard ob- 
servatory show that it is not much 
brighter than stars of the 12th magni- 
tude, 


COOKING WITH THE SUN 

Not only does Dr. C. G,. Abbot, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, think that engines of the 
future will be driven by rays from the 
sun, but he even believes there are 
bright prospects that some day all cook- 
ing will be done by the sun. In that 
case, we suppose, instead of hitching 
her wagon to a star the housewife will 
simply hitch her oven to the sun. In 
a recent address before the Royal Ca- 
nadian Institute at Toronto Dr. Abbot 
pointed out that cooking by solar heat 
had been carried on with great success. 


NEW STANDARD LIGHT SCALE 


In his annual report to the secretary 
of commerce Dr. George K. Burgess, 
director of the Bureau of Standards, 
lists as the bureau’s main or outstanding 
achievement the perfection of a new 
standard for measuring light. The new 
standard, according to Dr. Burgess, was 
obtained by the measurement of light in 
the interior of a small tube of refrac- 
tory material immersed in a bath of 
pure platinum. The brightness of the 
interior of the tube has been found to 
equal 58.84 candle power per square 
centimeter. With this standard the ab- 
solute measurement of light becomes a 
rather simple laboratory task. 


MARCON?S RADIOPHONE 

Senator Guglielmo Marconi, of Italy, 
the inventor of wireless telegraphy, 
has perfected a new radiophone and it 
works automatically. By means of his 
latest invention the telephone systems 
of Rome and Cagliari will be connected 
by means of wireless stations at Fiumi- 
cino and Porto Aranci. Then it will be 
possible automatically to dial any de- 
sired telephone number in Rome from 
Cagliari, or vice versa, 


RIVER RETURNS TO OLD COURSE 


Some years ago Dr. Sven Hedin, 
Swedish explorer of Central Asia, pre- 
dicted that in 25 years the River Tarim, 
in Chinese Turkestan, would abandon 
its course and return to an ancient 
channel farther north. According to a 
report by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science the predic- 
tion has now been fulfilled and the 
Tarim is running where it did 1,600 
years ago. 


LUMBER PIERCES TREE 


Most everyone has heard or read of 
straws, feathers, sticks and the like 
being driven through trees, house roofs, 
brick walls, etc., by hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes and cyclones. While these 
storms are the parents of lots of freaks, 
many of the strange things attributed 
to them are pure fiction. But not so with 
one freak left in the wake of the re- 
cent hurricane that struck Santo Do- 
mingo so hard. The accompanying pic- 
ture sent us by Pedro A. Boben Montero, 
a Pathfinder reader at San P. de Macoris, 
Shows how the 180-mile wind drove one 
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What the Big Wind Did 


end of a 14-foot piece of lumber through 
a big palm tree and left it there. Shucks, 
that’s not so hot, some may say. But it 
is truly astounding when we consider 
the fact that a bullet from a revolver 
will not penetrate the fibers of the palm 
tree more than an inch or two at the 
most. Yet this blunt, cold piece of 
board was driven all the way through 
the tree by the wind. Some wind! 


FRUIT FLAVORS IN TOBACCO 


You may not have noticed it but that 
morning cigar or that “healthy” chaw 
contains the acid flavor of both the 
apple and orange. In other words, 
tobacco contains a considerable amount 
of the malic acid of apples and the 
citric acid of oranges. These are the 
findings of scientists who have been 
studying tobacco leaves at the Connecti- 
cut Experimental Station in an effort 
to learn how green leaves manufacture 
plant food. Another surprising discov- 
ery was the ability of tiny young tobac- 
co plants to produce nicotine. Whether 
they grow in daylight or in darkness it 
was found that by the time tobacco 
plants are half an inch tall they contain 
something like three-tenths of one per 
cent of nicotine. 


ANIMALS KNOW THEIR VITAMINS 


When it comes to vitamins young 
animals know their stuff. So says Dr. 
Weston A, Price, Chicago diet authority, 
who has conducted experiments with 
various animals. The tests show, he 
claims, that they instinctively select the 
foods containing the highest vitamin 
content. Especially is this so when left 
to their own choice of foods. 


—————_>- o_O 


OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 


The National Restaurant Association ad- 
vises the doing away with the “What’ll 
you-have?” type of waitress. Do you think 
there is any danger of her being replaced 
by the “Take-what-ya-can-get” type? 


ee 


And there is the man who never gave a 
dollar to the Antisaloon League until after 
he had listened to the Stein Song for the 
millionth time over his radio. 


Science Nibbles 


This is indeed a venerable old world. 


Alois F. Kovarick, professor of physics at 
Yale, has determined the age of the earth 
to be 1,852,000,000 years ... But the “next 
World war” will likely put an end to most 
of those who would like to live to be that 
old. The editor of a Liverpool chemical 
journal recently told the British Associa- 
tion of Chemists that the “next conflagra- 
tion” would be a war of chemists and 
physicists in which a “death ray” will be 
more than an imagined possibility. 


How the molecules dance, says a Princeton 
scientist ... “Corpse candles” again make 
their appearance on the mast tips and spar 
ends of ship in San Francisco bay. A 
“corpse candle” or “St. Elmo’s fire” is a vis- 
ible “brush discharge” of electricity due to 
the difference in potential between the 
spars and the surrounding atmosphere. 
But to superstitious old salts who ignore 
the scientific explanation, the phenomenon 
presages disaster . . . Abbe Gabriel, the 
well known French weather expert, thinks 
the constant bombardment by falling rain- 
drops and the weight of accumulated rain 
water one possible cause of the crash and 
explosion of the British dirigible R-101. 


America once had cannibals! George 
Martin, genealogist and archaeologist, an- 
nounces the discovery of traces of the long 
lost “Karankawas,” a prehistoric cannibal 
tribe that once lived on the Texas coast. 
Remnants of the tribe raided lands in that 
state as late as 1844 and then completely dis- 
appeared ... Plant explorers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have just returned 
from foreign countries with many new 
specimens that are expected to be of great 
value to the American farmer. 


Francis F. Lucas of the Bell laboratories 
hopes he has photographed the long sought 
infantile paralysis germ. Anyway, he has 
a microscopic picture of a microscopic germ 
that has never been seen before .. . Mem- 
bers of the liaison committee on aero- 
nautics radio research, Department of Com- 
merce, are of the opinion that automatic or 
robot pilots for flying transport planes on 
long flights will become general practice in 
the future . -. It won’t be long before Uncle 
Sam’s army will be equipped with .30 caliber 
semiautomatic shoulder rifles of the same 
weight limit as the present service rifle 

A new serum five times as strong as 
that heretofore available for infantile pa- 
ralysis has been developed by Drs. M. 
Neustadter, of the Neurological hospital at 
Welfare Island, and E. J. Banzhof, of the 
New York bureau of laboratories. 


ee ae 


SILLY SALLY SAYS 

If the Canadian Mounted Police always 
get their man why don’t they let old maids 
join the force. 

Model husbands are getting as scarce as 
Model T flivvers, 

When a man wants his handkerchief he 
pulls it out of his hip pocket but when a 
girl wants hers she shakes herself and then 
picks it up. 

The height of futility is trying to be 
modest while climbing into a rumble seat. 

The best arrows used by Cupid are Pierce 
Arrows. 

oe 


GRANDPA WAYBACK GOES POETIC 
About OI’ Dobbin’s speed, of course, 

We know there is no chance to boast— 
But was he tagged for being parked 

Too long at one ol’ hitchin’ post? 
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Gastrogen 


quickly conquers 


Indigestion 


HEN heavy, dull discomfort seizes you 

after eating, take 2 or 3 Gastrogen Tab- 
lets. Acidity and heartburn will vanish, for 
Gastrogen checks indigestion instantly. 

And you get this relief without embarrass- 
ment from hiccups and gas, which so often 
follow the use of soda bicarbonate. For, unlike 
soda, Gastrogen contains only insoluble ant- 
acids. It doesn’t alkalize the stomach—doesn’t 
disturb normal digestion. 

Get Gastrogen at your druggist’s. It’s harm- 
less, effective and delightful in taste. Tins of A 
15 tablets for 20¢ or 60 in a bottle for 60¢. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


1. Pour a little vinegar into each of two 
tumblers. (The vinegar corresponds to 
the acid in your stomach.) 


2. Into one ] 3. Into the oth- 

tumbler drop 3 er drop a tea- 
or 4 Gastrogen | spoonfulofsoda 

Tablets. bicarbonate. 





Note the fizzing, the foaming and the seeth- 
ing in the tumbler with the soda. Note how 
little gas is released with Gastrogen — actually 
less than balf as much, while neutralizing the 
same amount of acid. You see why soda 
disturbs and bioats the stomach—and why 
Gastrogen brirgs relief quietly without re- 
tarding or hampering normal digestion. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
mien 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. P-120, 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory packet 
of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 




































































































THE QUESTION BOX 





Which stanza of the Star-Spangled Banner 
is often omitted? 

The third stanza of Francis Scott Key’s 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” is frequently 
omitted because it was written about the 
British in a moment of intense hatred. 
Pacifists call it “the hymn of hate,” a 
breeder of war spirit, out of harmony with 
the idea of peace and universal frater- 
nity. The verse is as follows: 


“And where is that band who so vauntingly 
swore 
That the havoe of war and the battle’s 
confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no 
more? 
Their blood has wash’d out their foul 
footsteps’ pollution, 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of 
the grave, 
(nd the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
doth wave ; 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


What was the Holy Alliance? 

This was the name of a league formed 
by Russia, Austria and Prussia after the 
fall of Napoleon in 1815 for the purpose 
of regulating the affairs of Europe “by the 
principles of Christian charity.” Nothwith- 
standing its professed purpose the real 
policy of the Holy Alliance was to make 
every endeavor possible to stabilize exist- 
ing dynasties and to resist all change. The 
league endured until 1830 and was in time 
joined by all the important European mon- 
archs except those of England and Turkey. 
The famous Monroe Doctrine was enun- 
ciated largely to warn the Holy Alliance 
not to interfere with the newly established 
republics in Latin America, 


What does “leasing” in the Bible mean? 

Psalms 5:6 says, “Thou shalt destroy 
them that speak leasing,” and Psalms 4:2 
says “How long will ye love vanity, and 
seek after leasing?” The word “leasing” 
in this connection means lying deceit. It 
is pronounced “lee-zing.” 


Why is the detective force of England call- 
ed Scotland Yard? 


Scotland Yard was originally a group of 
buildings which became famous as the 
headquarters of the London police force. 
It was called Scotland Yard because it was 
built on the site of an old palace used by 
the Scottish kings when they visited the 
English capital. The original “yard” was 
the court inclosed by the buildings where 
the kings of Scotland stayed. 


How long is the largest crocodile in cap- 
tivity? 

The largest crocodile in captivity is in 
the New York Zoological Park and is about 
14 feet in length. Crocodiles, gavials and 
alligators sometimes attain a length of 20 
feet. 


Does any snake eat other snakes? 


Several species of snakes eat other snakes. 
The American king snake kills and eats 
other snakes and is immune to the bites 
of the poisonous species. It also feeds on 
rodents. The king-cobra of India lives on 
other snakes and because of this fact the 
natives call it the “snake-eating cobra.” 
A placard in the reptile house at the New 
York Zoological Park says of this species: 
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“The most deadly and dangerous of all the 
poisonous snakes. It is exceedingly swift 
in movement, and will pursue and attack. 
It feeds only upon other snakes.” 


Was Washington elected unanimously? 


When Washington was elected president 
each elector voted for two men. The man 
who got the highest number of votes was 
declared president, and the man getting 
the next highest was declared vice presi- 
dent. Washington was elected unanimous- 
ly only in the sense that every elector 
voted for him once. Adams got the next 
largest number and was declared vice presi- 
dent, 


What is the Jewish population of America? 


At the beginning of 1929 there were about 
4,228,000 Jews in the United States. About 
1,835,000 of these were in New York City. 
The figures do not include persons of Jew- 
ish extraction who do not profess the faith. 


What is the capital of China? 


Nanking is the capital of the Chinese na- 
tionalist government. Peking, which the 
nationalists call Peiping, was the capital 
of the first Chinese republic, as well as the 
old empire. 


How is “Michael” pronounced? 

The common name “Michael” is properly 
pronounced in two syllables, “mi-kel,” with 
the “i” long as in “ice.” In Biblical usage, 
however, the name is frequently pronounc- 
ed in three syllables, “mi-ka-el.” 


Did Darwin believe that man descended 
from monkeys? 


Contrary to a common notion, Charles 
Darwin did not believe that the human race 
descended directly from any species of 
monkey or other animal now in existence; 
but he did believe that man and the an- 
thropoid apes descended from a common 
ancestor and that this common progenitor 
was ape-like and would properly be classi- 
fied as an ape or a monkey by a naturalist. 
There can hardly be a doubt, wrote Dar- 
win in “The Descent of Man,” that man is an 
offshoot from the Old World Simian stem.” 
According to his theory of evolution 
through natural selection, some ancient 
member of the anthropomorphous subgroup 
of apes gave birth to man and the diver- 
gence of the human and ape types probably 





Cannibal chief—Mm! 
good broth of a boy! 


He sure was a 


occurred hundreds of thousands if not mil- 
lions of years ago. The present-day apes 
branched off in one direction, while the 
human race went in another, and each 
branch developed characteristics of its own 
becoming more and more unlike the com- 
mon progenitor. “We must not,” wrote 
Darwin, “fall into the error of Supposing 
that the early progenitor of the whole Sim- 
ian stock, including man, was identical, or 
even closely resembled, any existing ape 
or monkey.” 


Who were the Oxford Blues? 


The Oxford Blues were a famous com- 
pany of royal horse in England, They were 
men from Oxfordshire and were called 
Blues because of the blue facings on their 
uniforms, 


Why is the face called “phiz”? 


“Phiz” as applied to the face is a cor- 
rupted contraction of the word “physi- 
ognomy.” 


Should one say “a historical” or “an his- 
torical”? 

“A historical” is the correct form. H. W. 
Fowler in his “Modern English Usage,” pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press at Oxford, 
lays down the following sound and clear 
rule on this subject: “ ‘A’ is used before all 
consonants except silent “h” (an historical 
work), but now that the ‘h’ in such words 
is pronounced the distinction has become 
pedantic, and ‘a historical’ should be said 
and written; similarly ‘an humble’ is now 
meaningless and undesirable. ‘A’ is now 
usual also before vowels preceded in fact 
though not in appearance by the sound of 
‘y’ or ‘w’ (a unit, a eulogy, a one).” 


What is the difference between a majority 
and a plurality? 


If a candidate for office receives more 
votes than all the other contestants com- 
bined—more than 50 per cent of the total— 
he receives a majority. If he receives more 
votes than any other candidate, even though 
less than 50 per cent of the total, he re- 
ceives merely a plurality. When there are 
only two contestants the plurality and ma- 
jority are the same. 


What is the Smith-Hughes act? 


In 1916 a congressional committee report- 
ed that “the quality of commercial educa- 
tion might be improved” and the following 
year the Smith-Hughes act was passed to 
place definitely upon the newly created 
Federal Board for Vocational Education the 
responsibility for making surveys to de- 
termine the actual commercial education 
needs of the country. The law also gave 
aid to the states for agricultural, home 
economics and industrial education. 


Is a person eligible to the presidency if he 
was born in an outlying possession? 


A person is eligible to the presidency in 
respect to citizenship if he is a natural born 
citizen, that is, if he was a citizen of the 
United States by virtue of his birth. Ac- 
cordingly a person born in Alaska, Hawaii 
or Porto Rico would be eligible to the pres- 
idency so far as his eligibility is affected 
by the place of birth, 

SOT at SE 

Statisticians find that the average Phila- 
delphia family spends $74.74 a year in drug 
stores. Probably the 74 cents is for drugs 
and the $74 is for everything else but. 


—_——____—____ =e 


One thing always leads to another. Just 
when it was thought a great problem had 
been solved for good by selling grapefruit 
juice in cans, it was discovered that cus- 
totners expected to be given a free squirter 
with each can. 
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A CORNER IN THIS AND THAT 





MAGELLAN OF THE SKIES 


F LINDBERGH is to go down in his- 
I tory as the Columbus of the air, 

the New York Times believes that 
Major Kingsford-Smithshould be known 
as its Magellan. For this Australian 
was the first to completely avigate the 
globe in an air- 
plane. People 
may point out 
that our own 
army flyers cir- 
cled the globe 
before Major 
Kingsford-Smith, 
but the fact is 
that the latter 
flew over the Pa- 
cific’s broad ex- 
panse while our 
army birdmen 
skirted the deep. 

Born in Aus- 
tralia 33 years 
ago, Kingsford-Smith was one of a 
family of seven. His father owned a 
sugar plantation. At an early age 
Kingsford-Smith was sent to Canada 
and did not return until he was 12. By 
that time the family had moved to Syd- 
ney and here Kingsford-Smith was 
studying electrical engineering when 
the war broke out. At the age of 18 
he enlisted in the infantry and was 
soon in France. 

Up to this time he had manifested lit- 
tle interest in flying except the time, as a 
boy of six, he tried to emulate a para- 
chute drop he had seen at a fair by at- 
tempting to jump off the roof of his 
home armed with an umbrella. An 
older brother prevented the experi- 
ment. But Kingsford-Smith became so 
fed up with the muck and misery of 
trench life that he applied for transfer 
to the air force. He admits that at 
first he was primarily attracted by the 
comfortable quarters and the apparent 
life of ease of the birdmen. But though 
he found the quarters comfortable he 
did not find the fighting so comfortable. 
After bringing down several of the 
enemy—for which he was awarded the 
British Military Cross—he was finally 
downed himself. An injured foot caus- 
ed him to be sent to England, as an in- 
structor. 

By the time the war ended he knew 
more about aviation than he did about 
electrical engineering. He found a field 
for his activities as a civilian pilot in 
America, taking up passengers in Cali- 
fornia. In the New York Times he re- 
lates that he once had to land on the 
farm of a woman who had never seen a 
plane. After examining it for some 
time she remarked to him: “I should 
think it would be very breezy up in 
the sky: Why do you need such a large 
fan?” 

After two years in California he be- 
came homesick and returned to Aus- 
tralia. Here he-turned-to-record mak- 
ing. He first came into prominence 
when he set a mark for skirting that 





Kingsford-Smith 





island-continent. The idea of span- 
ning the Pacific then took hold of him 
and he returned to America with the 
promise of the home government to 
finance him. But the administration 
changed and Kingsford-Smith had to 
beg and borrow to make the trip pos- 
sible. When he took off from Oakland 
in the “Southern Cross” he was $19,- 
000 in debt. So he jokingly credits the 
prayers of his creditors with bringing 
him safely through. 


—____ =e 


VIRGIL QUOTED ON STAMPS 


European statesmen are wondering 
whether there is any special significance 
attached to the quotation from the an- 
cient Latin poet Virgil placed on a new 
issue of postage stamps by the Fascist 
government. One of the quotations 
reads: “You, Romans, dream of extend- 
ing your empire over the nations and 
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governing them! 
——___-. 


THIEF CATCHES THIEF 


The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at New Haven announces 
that it had unusual success curbing the 
Oriental peach moth last season. The 
old method of setting a thief to catch a 
thief was used. A few thousand dol- 
lars invested in parasitic flies saved 
more than $100,000 worth of peaches. 
Two kinds of flies were used, one at- 
tacking the eggs of the moth and the 
other the young. The trichogramma, 
which is so small it is almost invisible, 
attacks the eggs of the moth, while the 
macrocentrus, a much larger fly, attacks 
the larvae of the pest. Incidentally, this 
successful sectional war on the pest 
may forecast its early curbing if not 
its eradication from our shores and 
peach orchards, 


————_- ee” 


BEES JUST GREEDY 
If we take the word of Dr. E, F. 
Phillips, Cornell university bee expert, 
the phrase “as busy as a bee” is all 
wrong. The industry of the honey bee 
is a myth, he says. “It is not industry, 
but greed, instinctive greed, that drives 
the bee relentlessly onward,” Dr. Phil- 
lips recently told Alabama bee pro- 

ducers. 
>< C—O 


DENSE DOROTHY DEDUCTS 
That the revolt in India is led by Amos 
*n’ Gandhi. 
That “F. O. B.” on a flivver price tag 
means “five on board.” 
That peanut brittle is nothing but taffy 
with sound effects, 


That Popular Mechanics are garage men 
who use the cars parked there over night. 


That a duck is a chicken on snowshoes. 
That the Racket Club is another name 
for « Childs restaurant. 
Oro 


Flagyer (to druggist)—Say, this deodor- 
ant a‘n’t no good. It didn’t protect me 


The Cigar 


SENSATION 


of the day 
Test them FREE 


J& ST think of it. 100 Imported, Long 
Filler. Handmade, 5-inch, Corona 
Size Cigars for only $1.95, plus post- 
age. It’s less than 
many jobbers have 
to pay for like size 
and quality. 


° 

Pacifico Coronas 
are made of tobaccos 
grown in the celebrated 
Cagayan Valley. They are 
made in the largest cigar- 
exporting center in the 
world, 


There is no import duty. We 
import direct and receive ev- 
ery two weeks fresh stock—in 
air-tight boxes and cases— 
from one of the largest, up- 
to-date factories in the Phil- 
ippines. 


Not only do we buy “Pa- 
cificos’’ at about one-third the 
price we would have to pay 
elsewhere for like size and 
quality, but by selling by the 
100, direct to you, we can 
afford to sell ‘‘Pacificos’’ at 
such an unheard of price. 





for this 10 cent quality cigar 
is unbeatable. 


Pacificos 


are released by the Philippine 
Government to retail up to 5 
cents each. If made in Amer- 
ica of like grade stock—10 
to 15 cents might be the re- 
tail price. 


Smoke 10 
Pacifico Coronas 


at our expense. If you are not 
delighted, return the others 
and we will cheerfully send 
back the $1.95 paid us. 


Return This Coupon 


To-day 
SSSSSSSSSSSESEEESEEEEEEEETESe SSeS eee eee 
NATIONAL CIGAR CO. 1712 
969 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send me 100 Pacifico Cigars. I will pay Postman $1.95, 
plus postage. It is agreed that if the first 10 cigars are 
not satisfactory, I can return the others and get back 
my money 

NOTB: it you will send check or “. Oo. you will pre- 
vent delays and save 12 cents C. O charges. If you 
are East of Pittsburgh remit $2.20 (a . plus 25c post- 
age). If West of Pittsburgh remit $2.3 


Name 


Address — Sekt ebdss > dgeede 


IF You HAVE $100 


ore Than you can invest in our Full Paid 
s Shares on which we have always 


aid dividends of more than 79 
Vrite for information about this 
association, which is operated 

O under the supervision of State 
Banking Commission. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


BUILDING sd = ASSOCIATION 
DEPT.N . . - « DALLAS, TEXAS 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for Free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Kecord of Invention” 
form. No charge for jptormation on pew to proceed. 


S5°F Security Savings & Comm'l Bank id. Wash. De. 


ON the NEWSSTANDS }i2)othiocer i 





from the insect I was out with last night! | gow onsale on the newsstands. Any news dealer will supply you. 
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That Georgia County Again 


Colquitt County’s Products are Not Quite Worth Half Billion 
but Its Cooperative Farming Plan May be Worth More 


Pathfinder entitled “A Georgia 

County Shows How,” a story of a 
successful experiment made in diversi- 
fied farming by Colquitt county oc- 
casioned a great deal of comment, much 
of which, however, was centered on a 
rather ludicrous error in the figures. 
It was stated that last year there were 
sold in the county $521,000,000 worth of 
products, whereas the figure should 
have been $21,000,000. The erratic fig- 
ure “5” slipped into the very place 
where it would have the greatest effect 
and make the biggest error. It was just 
one of those things that just somehow 
will happen now and then. 


There was no need, as there was no 
intention, to exaggerate the story of 
Colquitt county’s achievement through 
the cooperation of its farmers, bankers 
and business men. The figure $21,000,- 
000 is hefty enough, and to be more 
exact, the products of the “Moultrie ter- 
ritory,” which includes a part of the 
counties surrounding Colquitt, brought 
$21,535,000. Through the cooperation 
mentioned the products of Colquitt 
county alone increased in value during 
the last seven years from $3,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. “Our folks feels that they 
have just made a beginning, and hope 
to make an improvement each year,” 
said Secretary Aycock of the Moultrie 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In response to the many requests for 
exact figures there is shown herewith 
a table of Colquitt county’s products 
and their value for 1929. 


\ N ARTICLE in the November 22 


PRODUCTS 1929 
Qebtia is skied és 6 Bie $2,007,000 
GN ais celine 00s deesmmes 1,125,000 
vo” Ree on 1,450,000 
Watermelotie si. ....0. de 400,000 
DORRIT ES Kioccioti:s 6+ clgees 250,000 
Sweet Potatoes .......... 150,000 
POG hs bee ee dee”. 25,000 
SU” in ve ome vate als octiien 80,000 
Pimento Peppers ........ 30,000 
Ribbon Cane Syrup ...... 45,000 
Poultry and Eggs ........ 100,000 
Dairy Products .......... 135,000 


Re re eee 1,000,000 


OE I 2 i akdis ovat os 150,000 
LL) eee 50,000 
Truck Vegetables ........ 150,000 
Timber and Turpentine .. 500,000 


Total ave spi os sags oy a $7,640,700 


It is to be noted that these figures do 
not include the whole “Moultrie terri- 
tory,” but the county alone. The total 
of $7,640,700 for 1929 shows a substan- 
tial growth over 1928 and 1927, figures 
for which were respectively $5,509,180 
and $4,413,118. 

Colquitt county officials still maintain 
that the commercial depression of the 
present year with its unemployment and 
money stringency has scarcely been felt 
there. Though prices for products are 
lower everybody has plenty to do and 
plenty to eat. The county’s progress, 
according to Secretary Aycock, has been 
due “to that perfect trinity: Production 
by the farmers; financial assistance by 
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the bankers, and markets provided by 
the business men.” 


Administrators of the Colquitt county 
plan are inclined to stress the impor- 
tance of the bankers’ part. They not 
only furnish the money, but see that the 
farmer-borrower follows the crop plan 
which has been previously approved. 
That plan, based on a one-horse, 30-acre 
farm unit, was set forth in The Path- 
finder of November 22. 

The business men have furnished a 
market whereby the farmer can convert 
produce into cash at any time, and on a 
fair basis. Part of their duties in fur- 
nishing the market consisted in build- 
ing factories to handle the raw material. 
Little Moultrie with a population of 
10,000 has cotton mills, a meat packing 
plant, a creamery, cotton gins and cot- 
ton seed oil mills. 

Here in this Southern Georgia county 
is a valuable lesson in diversified farm- 
ing and business cooperation. 

——____-..————____ 


DEATH FAVORS REPUBLICANS 


When the final election count was 
made and it was found that Democrats 
and Republicans were practically in a 
tie for the control of the House in the 
72nd Congress it was realized that death 
would probably play the deciding role. 
Among 435 men and women, a majority 
of quite mature age, a number of deaths 
are likely to occur in the course of a 
year, and the standing of 218 for Re- 
publicans to 216 for Democrats, with 
one Farmer-Labor, was likely to be 
changed. One cartoonist pictured the 
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Leading a Higher Life in Africa 


elephant and the donkey busy scanning 


death notices. Anyway, the first cas- 
ualty was on the Demccratic side. Rep- 
resentative Quayle of New York, a vet- 
eran who had served for seven years, 
died in his 62nd year as the result of an 
operation. The House line-up now is 
Republicans 218; Democrats 215; Farm- 
er-Labor one, and one vacancy. 
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REAL STAR GAZER PASSES 


No longer will the public be able to 
read those interesting letters on as- 
tronomy signed Charles Nevers Holmes 
which have appeared in so many pa- 
pers, from the New York Times down 
to the small town daily. For Mr. Holmes 
passed away recently at his home at 
Reading, Mass. 

Mr. Holmes was one of the best vol- 
unteer press agents popular astronomy 
has ever had. The Pathfinder not long 
ago inquired of Mr. Holmes why he 
was so interested in the stars. At that 
time he replied: 


You ask me why I am so interested in the 
stars and why I write so many astronomical 
letters to the press. My answer is that 
most of us have hobbies and one of mine 
is an astronomical hobby. The firmament 
has been studied by prehistoric and his- 
toric peoples. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament sheweth 
his handy-work.” Astronomy is a very 
ancient terrestrial science and is even more 
attractive today. Personally, my interest 
is greater in the splendor of the stars than 
in the science of the stars. 

When we are enthusiastic about a sub- 
ject we are likely to try to communicate 
our enthusiasm to others. This is so re- 
specting the writer. He believes that most 
human beings are too self-centered in their 
own planet. Too many of us gaze down- 
ward at the dust upon the ground with 
scarcely a comprehending glance at the 
sparkling star-jewels above. We should 
be interested in our own world but we 
should have some interest in the worlds 
and suns surrounding us. Such an inter- 
est—astronomical study—gives us a broad- 
er vision, terrestrial as well as celestial. 


It was only after his death, though, 
that the world learned the full extent of 
the inspiration and comfort that Mr. 
Holmes obtained from the heavens. All 
his life he had been a suffered from 
lameness and the last two years had de- 
veloped a serious heart trouble that 
further physically incapacitated him. I! 
was due to his illness that he found time 
to write of the wonders and beauties 
above. It was because he received such 
cheer from the study of the stars that 
he wished to help the public to become 
better acquainted with our wonderful 
firmament that they, too, might learn 
to look aloft for help. 

Mr. Holmes was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1872, was graduated from 
Phillips Exeter Academy in 1892 and 
from Harvard in the class of 96. He 
had followed literary pursuits, both 
prose and poetry. 
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Silly Sally says the seven ages of women 
are 7, 17, 27, 27, 27, 27, 27 and then she 
just giggles and giggles until she has to 
use a hanky. 
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If the mint used parrots instead of eagles, 
money might be able to talk. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 
President Hoover presents Herbert Schiff 
Memorial Trophy for safety in naval fly- 
ing, to Fighting Plane Squadron 3-B, under 
command of Lieut. Comdr. Samuel P. Gin- 
der. During year the squadron flew 600,000 
miles without single mishap. 
President names George Otis Smith, 
former director of Geological Survey, to 
head new Federal Power Commission. 


Aviation 
In testing new type airplane brake Pilot 
Bill Hudson makes 489 landings in one day, 
at Akron, Ohio, which is believed to be a 
world’s record. 


Women’s transcontinental record is set 
by Ruth Nichols, Rye, N. Y., society woman, 
flying from New York to Burbank, Cal., in 
17 hours—which is about two hours slower 
than mark set by Capt. Hawks. 


Government 

Enlargement of capacity of Panama canal 
before 1960 would be inadvisable, accord- 
ing to Col. Harry Burgess, governor of 
Canal Zone, who visits Washington to dis- 
cuss canal problems. Traffic tonnage for 
1930 is about a million tons lower than in 
1929 or 1928, he says. 

There are now more used cars sold on 
installments than new ones, Commerce De- 
partment reports. Figures for first nine 
months of this year are: Used cars 1,237,- 
304; new autos 1,144,978. And the dif- 
ference is increasing! 

National Council for Intellectual Coopera- 
tion gets under way when 55 prominent 
Americans accept membership. With simi- 
lar councils in 20 republics south of Rio 
Grande it will constitute the Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
mobilizing, according to Secretary of State 
Stimson, “the intelligence and culture of 
the three Americas.” 

Crime 

Three men, led by William Nelson, escap- 
ed convict, invade State Hospital for the 
Criminal Insane at Mattewan, N. Y., over- 
power four attendants and release seven 
lunatics, who escape in autos. 


Sports 

With 27—0 victory over Southern Cali- 
fornia Trojans at Los Angeles Knute 
Rockne’s Notre Dame warriors gain national 
football title and permanent possession of 
Rissman national intercollegiate trophy for 
winning title three times in 10 years. They 
won every game (10) this season, 


Sir Thomas Lipton, champion yacht race 
loser of the world, is presented solid gold 
“cup of good will,” proposed by Will Rogers 
and subscribed for by thousands of Amer- 
icans, by Mayor Walker at City Hall, New 
York. During acceptance address Sir 
Thomas is overcome by heat of room but 
leaves “feeling fine.” 


General 

When Bishop William T. Manning in 
fashionable Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, in New York, denounces former Judge 
Ben B. Lindsay for views on marriage re- 
lations, latter who is in congregation 
strides forward and demands chance to 
refute charges. During disorder that fol- 
lows Lindsay is ejected. 

First jury of women in Illinois—made 
legal at November election—serves at coro- 
ner’s inquest and is headed by Jane Addams, 
internationally known welfare worker. 


Gov. Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi is 
burned in effigy by University of Missis- 


sippi students, following suspension of 
university from Southern Association of 
Colleges. 


James J, (Gene) Tunney, retired cham- 
pion heavyweight boxer and one-time ma- 
rine, is appointed a major on staff of Wil- 
bur L. Cross, who becomes governor of 
Connecticut in January. 


Gov. Roosevelt orders cut in cost of in- 
augural ceremony at Albany January 1, to 
$3,500; in 1929 it was $21,000. He feels 
money can be put to better use in public 
improvements, 

W. K. Kellogg Child Welfare Foundation 
is established at Battle Creek, Mich., to 
give latest scientific and medical treatment 
to mentally and physically handicapped 
children of the country. Resources are 
expected to reach $50,000,000. 


As far as the Pine Bluff, Ark., Commercial, 
daily newspaper, is concerned there’s no 
such thing as “financial depression,” “busi- 
ness depression,” “hard times,” and all 
such bosh, for an editorial appearing on its 
first page announces such subjects will be 
banned hereafter. 


John D. Rockefeller and his son, John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., contribute $1,000,000 to 
emergency unemployment fund in New 
York, which seeks to raise $6,000,000. 

Memorial to Lord Cornwallis, command- 
er of defeated British army, will be erected 
by Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission 
for unveiling in 1931 celebration of Amer- 
ican victory at Yorktown, it is decided at 
meeting in Richmond, \V 


Divorce 
Richard Washburn Child, 
author, is divorced by his third wife, 
Sanderson, at Newport, R. I. 


Deaths 

Courtland H. Young, wealthy publisher 
of Young’s Magazine and others, dies in New 
York at age of 54, apparently asphyxiated 
by smoke from fire in his apartment. 

Alice Cleary, 56, first woman elected com- 
mander of an American Legion post—Odell 
Post No. 666; during 1921-22—dies at 
Odell, Tl. 

Matthew Quay Glaser, lobbyist and Cur- 
tis-for-President booster in 1928, dies in 
New York, aged 54, 

Rev. Dr. William E. Barton, noted clergy- 
man, author and lecturer, and father of 
Bruce Barton, dies in New York at age of 
69. Dr. Barton wrote five books on Lincoln, 


diplomat and 
Eva 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER for 


All 
Six recent back issues *4 10 
— 


2 “Ge 
. 


> 
~N 


and then one copy each 

month for six months, 

12 big issues in all, of 
Hunter-Trader - Trapper. 

84 to 164 pages every issue, on 
hunting, trapping, fishing, camping, 
guns, dogs, etc. Also the 7% inch 
Remington knife and sheath, exactly 
as shown, all for only $1.19. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order today. 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 298 Se. 4th St., Colembes, Ghic 


Write for Free Guide Book, 

HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ 

and record of Invention Blank. 

ATE model or sketch and description of your in- 

vention for our Free inion whether it comes 
within Patent Office Rules. SY PAYMENTS. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth. Washington, D. C. 
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Pourtry Paper 12 issws 296 


Paste o or r Din the this ad on 
addr mail it te us wy tn 
fos bya as ta ane 12 ee 


sawith your name and 
2Sc. p eames, or coin) 
Pouttry Journal 
Chicago, Iilinois 





As one ot the oldest patent 
firms in Ameri 1 we gis 


PATENT S 


ventors at lo 
charge, 





a service 10s 1 tor 

results, Py = by many well known Patents of extraordinar 

vi sine. Dent. Fee free. pocoy & Lacey. 635 F St.. 
jashington, Db. Cc. Established 1869 


‘Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
@n expert automobile mechanic and help you get « good job. The 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 


FURNACE TONG ers. Clinkers cannot 


pass through grates so should be removed daily to 
obtain economical heat. Fire dumping unnecessary. 
$1.50 postpaid. Imperial Mfg. Co., Roselle, N.J. 


Become a Foot Correctionist *.2%:.°" 


ae po ypseoae medical 
nor chiror ay All the trade you can attend to: many 
are n.aking yearly; easy terms for train- 





remove troublesome 
heat-robbing clink- 


ing by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy. 
no agency or soliciting. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Herbs Brind Health 


REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 


Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included— FREE 


CALUMETHEREB CO, Dept.12A, SOUTH HOLLAND. ILL. 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railwag 
Mail Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, 
and many others. Splendi salaries, easy 
work, vacation with ay. Only common 
school education required. Examinations often. 
44,817 appointed last year. 

Valuable information free 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON. D.C. 


MONEY FOR YOY 








ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
a ae Fireproof Hotei 
American 
$950 Ss, R. B. LUDY, M.D. $5 





It Is Too Late! 


To Earn the Extra Money 
You Need This Christmas 


But a word to the wise is sufficient. You will 
not be short of funds—you need not be embarrassed 
by having to restrict your giving next Christmas— 
if you Ii grasp this opportunity. You can also 
earn a substantial monthly income by returning 
the inquiry coupon below. 

We need a representative immediately in your 









section to accept renewal subscriptions and also to 
solicit new subscriptions to The Pathfinder in spare 
time. No investment is required. We furnish 
everything and show you how. Just sign and mail 
the coupon today. Your inquiry will not obligate 
you in any way. 

(DER RASBELELE ESE SEE ER EEE EEE EEE EEE PEE EET 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please tell me how I can easily increase my income. 













Name 


Address 










City ..... State 
Write Your Name and Address Plainly 


















































































Mothers, Mix This 
| At Home for 
a Bad Cough 


You'll be pleasantly surprised when you 
make up this simple home mixture and try it 
for a distressing cough or chest cold. It 
takes but a moment to mix and costs little, 
but it can be depended upon to give quick 
and lasting relief. 

Get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
Pour this into a pint bottle; then fill it with 
lain granulated sugar syrup or strained honey. 
The full pint thus made costs no more than a 
small bottle of ready-made medicine, yet it\is 
much more effective. It is pure, keeps per- 
fectly and children love its pleasant taste. 

This simple remedy has a remarkable three- 
fold action. It goes right to the seat of the 
trouble, loosens the germ-laden phlegm, and 
soothes away the inflammation. Part of the 
medicine is absorbed into the blood, where it 
acts directly upon the bronchial tubes and 
thus helps inwardly to throw off the whole 
trouble with surprising ease, 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compound 
of genuine Norway Pine, containing the active 
agent of creosote, in a refined, palatable form, 


- SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
Draw. 


By 


BLOUSE IMPORTANT 


We hope you are not getting tired of 
blouses but in these hard times when 
a new suit isn’t anywhere in sight and 
the prospects of a dress are rather slim, 
it is somewhat comforting to know that 
blouses are not expensive and that a 
new one does dress up the old suit con- 
siderably. In fact these new peplum 
blouses can go anywhere with a cloth 
or velvet skirt and feel perfectly at 
home at bridge or tea. This pattern is 
nice in that it is practical for crepe, 
rayon crepe or satin or for a light wool 
in some brilliant color and may be used 
with or without the frills. A blouse 
similiar to this is in a New York shop 


and. known as one of the greatest healing 
agents for severe coughs, chest colds and 
bronchial troubles. 

Do not accept a substitute for Pinex. It 
is guaranteed to give prompt relief or money 
refunded. 


and I doubt if a pattern may be found 


| 
ay | 
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Dt eT 


Fe eee aes 


Stops Pain instantly 
, all growth without to 
fie es SA ees eS 


ARAL LENE IE LO 


- 


oh ra 


faults ly overcome so 
o 


can enjoy life to the fullest. 
RICHARD BLACKSTONE. B-1212 FLATIRON BLOG.. YORK 


TAKE YOUR PIC 


SIX eoeieas a 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 9 Country Home 

2 Successful Varming 10 Poultry Success 

3 People’s Pop. Monthly 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 

4 Household Magazine 12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 

5 Good Stories 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

€ Gentlewoman Mag. 14 Needlecraft, 2 years 

7 Home Circle 15 Home Friend 

8 Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. 
The Magazines in these Clubs MUST go to ONE Address 
—— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — — 
* THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines repre- 
sented by the following numbers I uae checked’ to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


(1]2]3/415/6|7]819110/11]12 113] 14] 15) 


REDD. oo ec cccce . 


New and Practical 


exactly like it, but there are a great 
many patterns in the fashion books 
that may be changed a bit here and 
there to give us something we want. 
The blouse may be closed in front and 
simply slipped over the head and the 
frills crossed in the peplum effect. Or 
it can be opened as shown in the sketch 
and if we prefer it, the frill may start 
at the neck stopping at the belt, there- 
by avoiding frills at the hips (if we are 
inclined to be stout). The sleeves also 
may be cut just above the elbow and 
have the frill there instead of at the 
wrist. In fact it is a design that has 
many possibilities. 


YOUNGISH PAJAMA ENSEMBLE 


There is a store in New York which 
centers a good bit of its attention on 
its boys’ and girls’ and children’s de- 
partment and if there is anything new 
or different they have it here. They 
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The Latest Fashions illustrated above are 
fully described on page 26. Patterns may 
be purchased at 15c from the Fashion Edi- 
tor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. Fall and 
Winter Book of Fashions, 15c. 


are now showing a perfectly darling 
set of broadcloth pajamas in blue, pink, 
green and maize. It is sleeveless with 
a yoke top to the trousers and a pocket 
on one trouser leg. But the novel part 
of them is that there is a robe of the 
same material. Double breasted with 
wide revers, a narrow belt that ties 
and two patch pockets. Simply ideai 
for a youngster at boarding school as 
these come in sizes from 13 to 17. 


BLACK HANKY 


Can you imagine carrying and using 
a black handkerchief? Well, they are 
the newest fad, these 17-inch linen 
squares—with an initial or monogram 
in the corner worked in _ turquoise, 
coral or white. 


NOVELTY PLATES 


Among the novelties in plates suitable 
for cakes are ones that have a picture 
of a New York skyscraper painted on. 
Quite modernistic in style. 


ELECTRIC CANDLE 


There is a small “candle” stick in 
colored enamel that has a tiny bulb at 
the top. By turning the “candle” the 
light goes on. There is a battery hidden 
away in the candle and if left turned 
on will remain lighted for two hours. 
These are splendid for guest rooms and 
cottages or in a child’s room by his bed. 


CORDUROY CAP AND SCARF 
A shop in New York is showing a new 
combination cap and scarf of white 
corduroy. It is particularly smart in 
collar and cuffs too and looks well with 
black or dark blue. 


BRIDGE BISCUITS 


To give that touch of individuality 
to the bridge party, serve the new hors 
d’oeuvres biscuits in diamond, club, 
heart and spade shapes. They are de- 
liciously crisp. There is a depression 
in the center of each to hold caviar, 
pate de foie gras or any other appe- 
tizer. 


BEETLEWARE 


Beetleware is the name of a new ware 
that is not china nor glass but serves for 
that purpose. It is made of a new chem- 
ical compound combined with a fibrous 
material for toughness. It is hard to 
break as it sort of bounces when drop- 
ped on the floor. It is made in all light 
colors in tumblers suitable for the bath- 
room, tea sets and ideal for nursery use. 


PRINTED LINENS 


Speaking of printed materials, if one 
can afford them there are some love- 
ly printed linens in flower and scenic 
effects which are perfect for draperies 
or slip covers. Nothing quite so bright- 
ens a place as cheerful hangings and 
coverings and these printed linens are 
practically fade-proof and will last for 
years. 

—o~ eo 

Many a man who is too busy to spend five 
seconds kissing his wife good-by in the 
morning will waste 30 minutes watching a 
steam shovel at work at noon. 


NYourBest 
ALWAYS 


There's no longer any need to let Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis or stuffy head colds 
keep you from feeling fit and fine. 


Smoke an ASTHMADOR cigarette just as 
soon as you feel the slightest difficulty im 
breathing. Notice how the soothing smoke 
goes right to the root of the trouble. It con- 
tains no tobacco and no habit forming nor 
harmful drugs. You can smoke as many of 
them as you like without the slightest fear 
of any after effects. 


The formula upon which they are based has 
been used successfully for more than sixty- 
three years. 


Seld ander a pesitive, 
money baek, 


Or by mail upen receipt of prices 
BSc for package of 12, or 60c for package of 24 


R. SCHIFFMANN CO. 


LOS ANCELES CALIFORNIA 


| Pathfinder 5 cts. a copy on all Newsstands 
BAe Ugl 


Pimples 


NATURE'S warning — help 
Nature clear your com- 
plexion and pai 
your pale, sa 


wo 

ough colon cleansing. Take WR 

NATURE *S REMEDOY—to 

late and strengthen your 

eliminative organs. Then watch 

the transformation. Try NR. 
Write for Mild, safe, purely 
sample of at druggists—only 26c. 
NR and A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO. 
Dept. 44K, St. 


TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


FREE 


beautiful 1931 calendar. 


NR 
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“The Widow from Chicago,” says 

that Edward G. Robinson is fea- 
tured though Alice White plays the title 
role. Yet Alice pooh-poohs the report 
that she is “all washed up” in the 
movies. Her retort to the rumor is 
“Hooey, says I, and pish and tush. I 
still get about a thousand fan letters a 
week, and if that shows Pm washed up 
I'll start a laundry and go all the way 
to the cleaners!” Alice says she just 
hbasn’t had a break in many months, but 
isn’t broke yet and will just wait until 
she does get a break. 


Exit for Norma Talmadge, another 
old favorite who couldn’t speak for her- 
self in the new talkies? Samuel Gold- 
wyn admits that her talkies have flop- 
ped and that her film future is “a ques- 
tion.” 


\ DVERTISING for the picture, 


Paramount recently announced that 
Claudette Colbert and Frederic March 
would appear in “Sex in Business.” The 
next day they said it would be called 
“Strictly Business,” and now they say 
it is “Another Man’s Wife.” That’s 
Okay because sex in business is strictly 
business with most business men and 
today that steno or private secretary is 
generally another man’s wife. 


Einstein, the big fourth-dimension 
man, has turned.down a London offer 
for a vaudeville engagement. yet Mau- 
rice Chevalier, France’s gift to the straw 
hat business, is being paid $20,000 a 
week for a similar engagement. That’s 
relativity for you! Besides, Maurice is 
writing a biography that will gather in 
more shekels. 


Wonder if Bobby Jones will spell it 
“Bobbye Joynes” when he makes his 
film features? 


Jobyna Ralston, wife of Richard 


Arlen, will make her screen comeback 


in “Sheer Luck” which will be pro- 
duced by a new independent, the Big 
Four Producing Co., and Laura La 
Plante, who has been absent from the 
screen for some time, will make her 
comeback with Pathe in “Lonely 
Wives” with Edward Everett Horton 
again her leading man. 


Billy Dove has blossomed out in a 
chinchilla coat valued at $85,000 and 
it is said there are only three others 
like it in the United States. She must 
be engaged to Howard Hughes whose 
income is reputed to be $4,000 a day. 
(Yes, A DAY!) Current simile: It mul- 
tiplies as fast as Howard Hughes’s pro- 
duction plans on paper. 


Doris Kenyon, widow of Milton Sills, 
is. quitting Hollywood for New York 
and her Hollywood home is for sale. 


The current Pathe picture, “Big 
Money,” was titled by Helen Harrison 
who is said not to have gotten a cent 
for her work. 


Thomas Meighan, who vanished from 





HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





The famous movie director, lonesome for 
his “yes men,” listens to his own echo. 


the screen after his first talkie, “The 
Argyle Case,” is to make another try 
with Fox. He will be seen as well as 
heard in “Young Sinners.” 


Metro has changed the title of “With- 
in the Law” in which Joan Crawford 
will appear to “Paid.” Just putting an 
old timer in “shorts,” as it were. 


The Pathe people are embarrassed 
by the length of Helen Twelvetrees’s 
name and they may do something about 
it before long. It takes too much of 
this and that to put it into type and 
mouths and the electric lights on the 
marquees of theaters. 


The British object to the slang in 
American movies. Oh, yeah! 





No girl is as dumb as she cooks. 


*“How’s Business?” 





The volume of advertising is gener- 
ally accepted as one of the most reli- 
able indexes of the state of business. 
The four-year record published by 
Printers’ Ink shows that practically all 
the leading weekly and monthly maga- 
zines listed had less advertising in 
November of this year than for the 
same month a year ago. The totals 
show an average of about 20 per cent 
loss. The slump includes even such 
leading publications as Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Nation’s Business, Literary 
Digest, American Magazine, Cosmo- 
politan and Good Housekeeping. The 
farm papers and most of the dailies 
throughout the country also show the 
effects of the depression. On top of 
this the paper trust announces that, in 
spite of reduced prices for most every- 
thing else, the printing industry will 
have to pay the same prices for paper 
in 1931 as in 1930. This is not. what 
you would call a new year’s cheerful 
earful for the publishers. 


The Hudson and Essex auto people 
have dropped their whole advertising 
staff as part of new economy measures. 


Yet the chain grocery stores are re- 
ported to be pooling about a million 
dollars to launch an immense advertis- 
ing campaign to revive the art of eat- 
ing at home. Restaurants—particular- 
ly the quick lunch and drug store va- 
riety—are drawing more “eat-outers” 
than ever before. 


io 


THEIR BRAINS HAVE DYED 


“My husband declares,” informs a bleach- 
ed blonde, “that bleaching the hair leads to 
softening of the brain. Tell me,” she de- 
mands of Judge, “is this just another white 
lie?” “Just another,” comforts the editor. 
“It’s generally the softening of the brain 
that leads to bleaching the hair.” 


Descriptions of the Latest Fashions 





7026—A distinctive afternoon dress designed for 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Four 
and five-eighths yards of 39 inch material are 
required for a 38 inch design. The vestee of con- 
trasting material requires 45 yard, 18 inches wide, 
cut lengthwise. 

7028—A distinctive style designed for misses 16, 
18 and 20 years of age. A 20 year design requires 
542 yards of material 35 inches wide. For bow 
and belt of contrasting material % yard is re- 
quired, 35 inches wide, cut crosswise. 

7014—An attractive style designed for growing 
girls 8, 10, 12 and 14 years of age. A 14 year de- 
sign with collar and long sleeves requires 314 
yards of 39 inch material. With collar and short 
sleeves. 3 yards are required. Without sleeves 
and with low neckline, 2%4 yards are required. 

6978—A dainty morning frock designed for 34. 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch design requires 444 yards of 35 inch material. 
The bow at the neck requires 34 yard of ribbon. 

8968—A distinctive style designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 334 yards of 54 inch material if made with 
the capelet. Without the capelet, 3 yards are 
required. For contrasting material, 44 yard, 39 
inches wide is required, cut crosswise. 

7017—A dainty frock for tiny tots 6 months, 1, 
2, 3, 4 and & years of age. A 2 year old with lo 
sleeves requires 134 yards of inch material. 
With short sleeves, 15, yards are . The 
waist portions of contrasting ma‘ re % 
yard. To finish with ruffled edging or re- 
quires 3 yards. 

6646—A dainty frock designed for little misses 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years of age. An 8 year old requires 
2%, yards of 35 inch material. For vestee of 
contrasting material 45 yard, 35 inches wide is 
required,-cut crosswisc 

6855—A distinctive style (for stout figures with 
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slender hips) especially designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 46 inch 
design requires 514 yards of 39 inch material. 

7029—A popular sports or school dress designed 
for misses 16, 18 and 20 years of age. Four and 
three-eighths yards of 39 inch material are re- 
quired for a 16 year design. Collar and cuffs of 
contrasting material require 3%, yard, 39 inches 
wide, cut crosswise. The bias fold on the collar 
a a strip 2 inches wide, and 1% yards long. 

941—A stylish frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 414 yards of 39 inchi material. For con- 
trasting material 42 yard is required, 39 inches 
wide, cut crosswise. 

7003—A pretty morning dress désigned for 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch design with as sleeves requires 54% yards of 
35 inch material. If made with short sleeves 54% 
yards are required. Without collar 4% yards are 
required. For collar, vestee, cuffs and belt of 
resting material *4 yard is required, 35 inches 
wide. 


7040—A pleasing afternoon or school dress de- 
signed for junior misses 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
of age. A 12 year old with wrist length sleeves 
requires 2% yards of 39 inch material. If short 
sleeves are preferred, ‘4 yard less is required. For 
contrasting material as shown in the large view. 
33 yard is required. 

7044—A charming dress designed for little girls 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years of age. A 4 year old with 
long sleeves requires 24, yards of 35 inch material 
With short sleeves, 2 yards are required. 

7045—A Little Brother Suit designed for small 
boys 2, 4 and 6 years of age. A 4 year old with 
pA $e, RR, Qt fF 


one material. ith short sleeves, 134 yards are 
required. The blouse alone res 1% yards 
with sleeves and 114 yards with short sleeves. 


The tr rs alone require % yard. 
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GERMANY’S “RAUMFLUGEL” 


f OT satisfied with having the larg- 
est seaplane in existence, the 
DO-X, Germany startles the avia- 


, tion world with her new “Inhabited 
: Wing” airship, the world’s largest land- 
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“Inside” 


View of Junkers G-38 


plane. This giant all-metal monoplane, 
known simply as the “G-38” or the 
“D-2,000,” is now on an extended Euro- 
pean tour or test flight. It is a product 
of the famous Junkers Works at Dessau 
’ and is the newest thing in freight-and- 
passenger aircraft. A remarkable fea- 
ture of the giant ship is the manner in 
which the hollow wings have been uti- 
lized for housing apparatus and for 
engine rooms as well as for passenger 
and freight compartments. 

Some other interesting features of 
this remarkable giant of the skies, of 
which France seems to feel a little 
wary, are: It has a wing spread of ap- 
proximately 150 feet and a wing area 
of 3,120 square feet. Because of the 
great amount of room in the wings it 
has been nicknamed “Raumflugel” or 
“Room Wing.” The length of the ship 
from front to rear is 75% feet. When 
empty it weighs 28,600 pounds, while 
fully loaded it weighs 52,800 pounds, 
including a pay load of over 17,000 
pounds. It is powered by two 400 
horsepower Junkers L-8 engines and 
two 800 horsepower Junkers L-88 en- 
gines. These are built in the fore of 
the wings and can be adjusted by me- 
chanics in flight. They give the huge 
ship a cruising speed of 125 miles per 





hour, which may, of course, be in- 
creased or decreased according to 
which way the wind blows. Thus 


powered, the “Inhabited Wing” is not 
only capable of carrying safely aloft 





FOR THE AIR-MINDED 





great loads, but it is said to be capable 
of flying a distance of more than 2,000 
miles without refueling. 

In order to withstand the shock of 
landing the tremendous bulk of the 
plane it has another new wrinkle in 
landing gear. Intead of the customary 
two wheels it has four huge fellows, 
two mounted tandem on either side 
of the plane. In the very nose of the 
ship sits the navigator. Just in back of 
and above him two pilots are kept busy 
piloting the giant. Fuel tanks are dis- 
tributed in the wings just in back of 
the motors. Next comes the freight 
compartments—just about the center of 
the ship—and in back of the freight are 
comfortable quarters for 10 passengers. 


Do you air-minded folks know the 
latest in flying headdress? To be up 
to snuff pilots should have their flying 
caps equipped with both receiving and 
sending radio. That makes it easy to 
find out about weather conditions. 


England doesn’t like her present 
water-cooled engines because of the 
weight and the possible vulnerability 
of a water system in air fighting. In 
her efforts to find a way out she is try- 
ing the novelty of steam-cooling her 
plane engines. Secret tests of aircraft 
equipped with engines having com- 
plete steam-cooling systems are said to 
have proved successful, 


Twenty loops in a motorless glider 
from 4,500 feet up. That’s the new 
record hung up by Lyman Voelpel at 
Los Angeles. Lyman held the previous 
record of 17 loops. 


The “aerial freight car” or “Stato- 
plane” is our latest in flying craft. 
While its invention and development is 
progressing secretly in Glendale, Cal., 
rumor has it that the “aerial freight 
car” will rise or descend vertically, re- 
main motionless in mid-air, and run on 
land or water. But no one seems to 
know who the inventor is. 
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REAL NAMES OF AUTHORS 

Gladys Browyn Sterm, author of “Mo- 
saic,” is Mrs. Geoffrey Lisle Holdsworth. 

Mary Marvin Heaton Vorse, author of 
“Strike,” is Mrs. Robert Minor. 

E. M. Delafield, auhor of “Women Are 
Like That,” is Mrs. Edmee Elizabeth Monica 
de la Pasture Dashwood. 

Princes Der Ling, author of “Lotus Pet- 
als,” is Mrs. Thaddeus C, White. 

Hildegarde Hawthorne, author of “The 
Mystery in Navajo Canyon,” is Mrs. John 
Milton Oskison, 

And, if we must drag in a man, Anthony 
Wayne, author of “The Dagger,” is Robert 
MeNair Wilson. 
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IT’S A GREAT SELL 


Where are the orators of old? 
The men with the silver tongue? 
Ah, they are at the back door now, 
And housewives are getting stung. 
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A YANKEE FAM 





Lyon, France 
Nov. 30, 1930 


EAR FOLKS: It’s raining tonight 
D and I’ve been trying to improve 

my French. Today we bought 
some mushrooms and some chestnuts 
economically wrapped in old newspa- 
pers. My eye was caught by an article 
about a French murder and because I 
noticed more about it in the other paper 
I saved them both to read and this is 
the story. 

A miser (there are many in this re- 
gion) lived with his sister and a hired 
man. Two boys knowing that this old 
peasant had money in the house came 
when he was away and tried to make 
the sister tell where it was. They 
finally killed the poor thing. 

When the miser returned he realized 
that his sister’s murder would bring 
crowds to the house and so he watered 
all the wine he had with a view of mak- 
ing sales to the thirsty. He then care- 
fully untied the knots in the new rope 
with which his sister’s body was tied 
that it might serve him later on the 
farm. Apparently his only regret was 
that it would be necessary to pay some- 
body to do the work she was in the 
habit of doing. The words of a song 
which had been made up about it were 
likewise published. 

It’s a funny thing but almost every- 
thing ends in a song here in Lyon. 
Songs have been made honoring French 
aviators and our own Lindbergh as 
well. Every Sunday morning such 
songs are sung in the market places and 
copies sold. 

In one of these papers I also read 
an amusing little story about a col- 
lector, a bachelor, who excited quite 
a lot of gossip among his neighbors and 
relatives when he bought an antique 
cradle to use as a waste basket. His 
relatives began to fear for their ex- 
pected inheritances and his aged house- 
keeper was so talked to (as well as 
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ILY IN FRANCE 





about) that she threatened to leave. Of 
course in the end the whole thing was 
cleared up. 

Lyon is quite a wonderful place for 
collectors. A friend of ours, who by 
the way is of the old French nobility, 
has a fine collection of rare books and 
pictures. He has, among other things, 
an antiphonary—of music written be- 
fore the days of printing. Beautifully 
hand-wrought letters and hallelujahs. 


When our friend found that we were 
interested in old pictures and had col- 
lected a few he gave us some lovely en- 
gravings of George Washington, La- 
fayette, Mary Stuart, Catherine de 
Medici, Milton, and the Surrender of 
Cornwallis. 


Among our treasures is an especially 
choice painted lithograph. I must tell 
you about it. It’s called the “Menu 
Vivant du Restaurateur” and it is cer- 
tainly a living menu. Under the pic- 
ture of a man so well stuffed that he 
might be called “Appetite,” especially 
since he holds a full fork in mid-air, 
is the label “Porc Frais.” The French 
is so like the English that you can 
easily guess what that means. The 
woman opposite him is labeled “Dinde 
Truffee” (stuffed turkey) and I wish 
you could see her. She is red and black 
in just the right places with large top- 
ped old-fashioned sleeves and a skirt 
with a bustle. The effect is perfect. 

“Father” and I are enjoying our stay 
here more and more and we will be so 
glad to have these things when we go 
back home. 

Affectionately, 
ELLEN. 


a 
HOW ABOUT COTTAGE PUDDING 


The spirit of adventure never dies. The 
optimistic restaurant patron who spent the 
summer looking for strawberries in straw- 
berry shortcake is now looking for oysters 
in oyster stew. 


Household Hint: A Radio Will Keep a Lazy Cook Stirring 
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Non-Fiction 





AN UNWILLING VICTOR 


One way to win an election is to 
protest against your nomination, re- 
fuse to be a candidate, campaign 
against yourself and urge your own 
defeat among the voters. At least that 
is the way Rev. Napoleon Gilbert, a 
Roman Catholic priest, was elected to 
his state legislature—‘“‘the General 
Court of New Hampshire.” What is 
more, he was elected from a rock-ribbed 
Republican district. 

It came about this way: Only one 
Democratic candidate had declared him- 
self in the village of Hookset, 1,800 in- 
habitants, so in order to fill out the 
slate the Democrats entered the name 
of Rev. Gilbert without consulting him. 
When the involuntary candidate found 
time for it he objected to his nomina- 
tion and asked that his name be not 
printed on the official ballot, but he was 
too late. Then he announced that he 
was not interested; did not want the 
job; and he wrote to his friends not to 
vote for him. His opponent, a lady, 
posted his don’t-vote-for-me letter in 
the town hall. But in spite of all he 
was swept into office simply through 
his own personal popularity. 


MOST EXTRORDNARI! 


In 1887 an excavator in Egypt discov- 
ered a mummified hawk which he then 
estimated to be at least 4,000 years old. 
Eventually it found its way into a pri- 
vate museum in London and Lord Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell, chief of Boy Scouts, 
says its prophetic powers are amazing. 
Noticing a brown stain on the shelf 
where the bird stands Sir Robert ques- 
tioned the owner and was told that a 
month before the outbreak of the Boer 
war the hawk became damp and gently 
oozed bubbles of stuff resembling 
blood. This “sweating” continued un- 
til about a month before the close of 
the war. Again, a month before the 
World war the bird started emitting the 
mysterious liquid, and the process did 
not cease until a month before the war 
ended. If not prophetic, what a co- 
incidence! 

—————. 
NAME O’ HOWLS 

There is an Omaha, Nebr., resident who 
has no vowels in his name—Dr. Srb. 

Quincy, Fla., has a dentist named William 
Boring, and Miss Myrtle Pullem is his as- 
sistant. 

Dr. Z. T. Malady is a Pasadena, Cal., 
physician, 

The Fish & Hunter Co, at Rapid City, 
S. Dak., sell fishing and hunting supplies. 

Elizabeth Bass lives in Fish Creek, Wis. 

Mrs. Helen Cash of Los Angeles is seeking 
a divorce from Victor Cash, and the Detroit 
Free Press says that Eleanor Purse is suing 
Gilbert Purse for ditto. 

John Straightlife is a name that appeared 
in the gang casualty list of the New York 
Telegram. 

Lady Bugg is one of the best known lady 
aviators in England. 

oe 

Sheik hair hint: Comb oily and avoid 
the brush! 
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Divining Rod Still Used 


Though Science Laughs at Claimed Ability of the Forked Twig 
to Locate Hidden Things This Old Belief Yet Persists 


for the popular belief that under- 
ground water, oil, mineral deposits 
or hidden treasures can be located by 
means of a forked twig carried over the 
surface in a certain manner. But the 
faith of certain people is not diminished. 


The belief is probably a relic of an- 
cient methods of divination. Early in 
the 15th century miners in the Harz 
mountains of Germany prospected with 
hazel twigs, and this practice, which 
was introduced among the Cornwall 
miners in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
was later adopted as a means for find- 
ing veins of underground water. 

It should not be confused with mod- 
ern scientific methods of prospecting 
with instruments based on gravitational, 
magnetic, seismic, electrical, radioac- 
tive, or geothermal principles. 

Water witches are generally more or 
less superstitious persons who main- 
tain that they have a special gift for 
finding water with a witching stick, 
dowser, divining rod, or doodlebug, as 
it is variously called. Some of them 
even go so far as to say that the gift 
of finding water with a crotched stick 
is peculiar to persons born under cer- 
tain signs of the zodiac. 

As a rule, water witches insist on a 
twig of hazel, willow, ash, peach or 
elder, although occasionally a piece of 
wire is employed. The diviner holds 
the two prongs of the twig in his hands 
in accordance with definite regulations 
and walks over the ground slowly. 
When he passes over a vein of flowing 
water under the surface the part of the 
twig projecting upward will incline 
downward, according to the belief. 
Under such circumstances the twig will 
actually break if held too firmly, so 
great is the mysterious pull upon it. 


Pion ti is no known scientific basis 





A Hackettstown, N. J., resident with the 
divining rod with which he claims to have 
located both water and gold ore. 


The Bureau of Mines investigated this 
subject and came to the conclusion that 
the so-called divining rod is not rational 
or scientific and is not based on any 


- physical principles that are understood 


or even known. “That is to say,” stated 
the bureau, “the divining rod is either 
a fraud (whether deliberate or unin- 
tentional) or is based onsome physiolog- 
ical principles of which at present we 
know little or nothing—like the sense of 
direction in migrating birds and fishes.” 

Water witches almost invariably fail 
when they attempt to exercise their art 
under conditions satisfactory to scien- 
tists. If in some cases water witches 
are successful in locating water in a 
higher percentage of the tests than can 
be accounted for by mere chance, it is 
probably not because of any mysterious 
power acting upon the crotched stick, 
but because the person holding it is a 
quick observer and has had much ex- 
perience in finding underground water. 


emo 


WETS GET BUSY 


The wets in Congress really do not 
expect to entirely do away with pro- 
hibition this session, but they are de- 
termined to make themselves heard 
from and to keep the question to the 
fore. 

Bingham in the Senate and Goss in 
the House, both from Connecticut, at 
once introduced bills authorizing sale 
of four per cent beer and the prescrip- 
tion of malt liquors, while McLeod of 
Michigan offered a bill which would 
provide for a national referendum on 
the 18th amendment. In the House the 
wet bloc headed by Linthicum of Mary- 
land decided to put up their first fight 
against the provision in the treasury 
supply bill for adulterating commercial 
alcohol with poisons. Linthicum said 
his bloc of 61 would be 160 in 
the next Congress, and in the 73rd 
the wets would have a majority, and 
then “we will end prohibition by not 
appropriating funds to enforce it.” 
Linthicum announced that he would 
personally oppose the $2,480,000 in- 
crease for the Prohibition Bureau pro- 
posed by the President, as well as the 
$16,000,000 allotment for coast guard en- 
forcement. In the meantime the drys 
prepared to hold up their side of the 
contention. If there is to be a referen- 
dum on the 18th amendment, said Sec- 
retary Cherrington of the World League 
Against Alcoholism, the drys will insist 
on a referendum on all the other amend- 
ments and on the Constitution itself. 
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A BETTER AIM 


“I observe,” states a roguish reader of 
the tart and tarnished tabloids, “that ‘Be- 
cause I loved him so,’ is becoming an every- 
day alibi for women who murder their hus- 
hands. How,” he catechizes the Columbus 
Citizen, “can such loving dispositions be 
curbed?” “By teaching them,” suggests the 
editor, “to control their affections.” 
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Ruptured 





Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or Recent, 
Large or Small and You Are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 


Sent Free To Prove This 


Every ruptured man or woman should 
write at once to W. S. Rice, 54-S Main St., 
Adams, N., Y., for a free trial of his wonder- 
ful Method. Just put it on the rupture 
and the opening closes naturally so the 
need of a support or truss or appliance is 
eventually done away with. Don’t neglect 
to send for the free trial of this Stimulating 
Application, What is the use of wearing sup- 
ports all your life if you don’t have to? Why 
run the risk of gangrene and such dangers 
from a small and innocent little rupture, 
the kind that has thrown thousands on the 
operating table? A host of men and women 
are daily running such risk just because 
their ruptures do not hurt or prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for this 
free trial, as it is certainly a wonderful 
thing and has aided in healing ruptures 
that were as big as a man’s two fists. Try 
and write at once to W. S. Rice, Inc., 54-S 
Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


Piles Treated 
Without Surgery 


Write For FREE Book 


\ new instructive book, “Piles Treated With- 
out Surgery,” fully illustrated, printed in colors 
and copyrighted, has been published by Dr, 
McCleary, the noted Rectal Specialist, 582 Elms 
Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. In it Doc- 
tor McCleary tells how sufferers from Piles 
can be successfully treated without surgery, 
without the use of chloroform and ether, if 
treatment is taken in time. The McCleary 
treatment has been successfully used for over 
28 years. Over 20,000 cases of rectal trouble 
have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his as- 
sociates, If you suffer with Piles or other rec- 
tal troubles, write Dr. McCleary today for a 
Free copy of this book and their large refer- 
ence list of former patients. All literature sent 
in plain wrapper free and postpaid. 
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Mrs. Gabber—What? A little 
shrimp like you a lion tamer 
and trainer? 

Trainer (midget)—My size 
is the secret of my success. 
The lions are waiting for me 
to grow a little bigger. 


Rubb—It’s all right to claim 
we still got prosperity, but the 
drug store business looks awful, 
I tell you, on the face of 
things. 

Itinn—Yeah, that’s where it 
looks the worst. 


Doctor—Have you been tir- 
ing this patient out with a lot 
of needless conversation? 

Nifty Nurse—Oh, no, I’ve 
done every bit of the talking 
myself. 


Bim—W hat’s the idea of all 
the luggage. Going away on 
a long trip? 

Bam—No, the church is hold- 
ing a rummage sale and [’'m 
taking my things over to the 
office until it’s over. 


Mr. Asker—How much for 
traveler’s insurance from New 
York to San Francisco? 

Ticket Agent—Two dollars by 
the way of New Orleans, and 
one hundred and fifty by the 
way of Chicago. 





Smarter—What’s the differ- 
ence between a millionaire and 
a dub golfer? 

Wiser—I’ll bite. What is it? 

Smarter—Well, a millionaire 
drives his Rolls and a dub golfer 


rolls his drives. 


Nowthen — Onetrack never 
gives up. He spent ten years 
looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack, but he finally found it. 

Afterall—Yeah, and now he 
can’t thread it! 


Parkavenue—That’s not the 
mother of those children, it’s 
the nurse, 

Centralpark—How do you 
know? 

Parkavenue — She 
them by their names. 


knows 
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Diamond — Does your wife 
take assistance from you with 
her bridge game? 

Spades—Only monetary as- 
sistance. 





Miss Humpback—What’s the 
idea of carrying that fly swatter 
around? 

Miss Jollyfat—For protection. 
One of those Austin cars almost 
hit me yesterday. 


Asker—Well, what did the 
November elections prove? 

Teller—That the fellow with 
the most votes gets elected, 
that’s all. 


Archie—Dad, the road must 
have been pretty slippery when 
Columbus went back to Europe 
in his automobile? 

Dad—What do you mean? 

Archie—Well, in my history 
it says he went back in chains. 


Doctor — Did Ocherbocker 
take the medicine I prescribed 
for him religiously? 

Nurse—No, sir, he swore 
every time. 


“Boo, hoo—oo,” wailed little 
Jimmy. 

“Well, son, what seems to be 
the trouble?” asked a sympa- 
thetic passer-by. 

“Paw drowned all our kit- 
tens.” 

“My, what a heartless deed !” 

“Yeah, he promised I could 
do it.” 


Pepper—Every time I see old 
Andy MacChinch on the street 
cars he is carrying school 
books. I wonder what the 
idea is. 

Burns—Well, you see, here 
in Erie, Pa., all school children 
carrying books ride free on 
street cars. 


“Jonathan is looking unusu- 
ally fresh and peppy for Mon- 
day morning.” 

“Yes, he had so much work 
to do at the office he couldn’t 
go on a week-end trip.” 


History Prof—Name three 
well known characters of con- 
temporary history. 

Fresh Fred—Texas Guinan, 
Gene Tunney and Zaro Agha. 


LUCID INTERVALS 


Gazonda—This is a hard city 
to get around in. A few days 
after we moved here my wife 
asked me to take our old cat 
down to the river a mile away. 

Gazoff—And did you get rid 
of it? 

Gazonda—No, thank good- 
ness! I never would have 
found my way home if I hadn’t 
followed the cat! 


“Sarah, did you tell those 
ladies at the door that I was 
not at home?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What did they say?” 

“They said: ‘How _ for- 
tunate!’” 


Billswiggle—Do you think 
your cousin Zantipiana would 
marry me. 

Miss Terry—Very likely. Pve 
heard her say that she would 
marry nobody. 


Whipp—I don’t see why you 
are so down on Slumgullion. 

Lasch—He once tried to rob 
me of my reputation. 

Whipp—You shouldn’t have 
stopped him. 


Menken—And you were pro- 
tected by the police from the 
threatenings of a hotel man- 
ager? 

Blenken—Yes, they kept me 
in jail until I paid my hotel 
bill. 


Roach—You certainly have a 
wonderful vocabulary, old man. 
Bugg—Yes, I wish I were 
single again so I could use it. 


Wife—It says “beat the white 
of eggs till stiff.” I think they 
must be done now. 

Hubby—Why, are they stiff? 

Wife—No, but I am. 

She—If only men behaved 
after marriage as they do dur- 
ing their engagement, there 
wouldn’t be half the divorces. 

He—No, but there’d be twice 
the bankruptcies. 
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Mother-in-law-elect — Well, 
well, so you are to be my son- 
in-law? 

Victim—Great Caesar, Uhad- 
n’t thought of that! 


Irate Golfer—You must be 
the worst caddie in the world. 
Caddie—Hardly. That would 
be too much of a coincidence. 


Mrs. Newlywed—We hadn’t 
been married a week when he 
hit me with a piece of sponge 
cake. 

Judge—Disorderly 
Five dollars and costs. 

Mrs. Newlywed (sobbing)— 
And I’d made the cake with 
my own hands. 

Judge—Assault with a deadly 
weapon—one year. 


conduct. 


Mrs. Fake—My dear, that 
gown is perfectly stunning! Does 


your husband know you've 
bought it? 

Mrs. Bosch—Well, he stayed 
out all night. He knows I’ve 


bought something! 


Yerxa—Beezer claims he cur- 
ed his cold in 24 hours by some 
secret scheme of his own. How 
do you imagine he did it? 

Fisheye—I know his secret. 
He got everybody to tell him 
how to cure it—and then he did 
just the opposite. 








Gumm—Do you know any re- 
liable rule for estimating the 
cost of living? 

Boyle—Yes. Take your in- 
come—whatever that may be— 
and add 10 per cent. 


Kitty — Poor Alicia is 30 
years old. 

Catty—Yes, and it seems only 
a few years ago that she was 
29! 


“How is Lazy Lemuel get- 
ting on since his accident?” 

“Oh, he’s lots better now 
since the doctor told him he’d 
never be able to work again.” 


Hutsinpiller—But why did 
you buy a dachshund for the 
children? 

Haasenpfeffer—So that they 
can all pet him at once. 


Mrs. Nagger—And to think 
you were just a _ struggling 
young business man when I 
married you. 

Mr. Nagger—Yeah, but I 
didn’t struggle enough. 
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Bridge Still Holding Firm 


Slight Slump in Card Sales but Backgammon Has No Chance; 
“Two’s Company but Four is a Table of Bridge” 


depression if we accept the treas- 

ury’s report that tax receipts on 
playing cards have slumped more than 
half a million. But many people con- 
tinue to play at this game, for we also 
read that revenue from this source is 
still around the $4,800,- 
000 mark. Incidental- 
ly, Frederic William 
Wile (a bridge player 
of no mean distinction) 
points out that Ohio 
makes more playing 
cards than all the rest 
of the country put to- 
gether. 

In the old days when 
we used to see a long 
string of cars before a 
house we'd exclaim: 
“Oh, a funeral!” To- 
day when we see the 
same thing we remark, 
“Ah, another bridge 
party!” Put two and 
two together nowadays and the result 
is a table of bridge. The modern home 
is one where bridge is considered a 
satisfactory substitute for a baby. The 
difference between bridge and poker is 
that in bridge the only thing wild is 
your partner. To rewise an old saying, 
“If your best friend won’t tell you it’s 
a sure thing your bridge partner will.” 


Whenever the Tuesday Afternoon 
Bridge Club meets it’s the absent mem- 
ber who gets the most “slams.” With 
only 13 cards in a hand it’s amazing 
how many dumb plays some players 
can make. Others are so slow you 
wonder if they are playing auction or 
suspension bridge. Which reminds us 
of the bridge contractor who was di- 
vorced by his wife because his own 
bridge was so weak. However, he is 
not as unfortunate as the bridge ex- 
pert who married a woman with a one 
trick mind. Not to mention the wom- 
an who played bridge so much she lost 
everything, including her husband. 

Folks who say the art of conversation 


B ‘eovres too, is suffering from the 








She (humming)—“I’m dancing with tears 
in my eyes”—because you’re on my feet! 


has disappeared probably don’t know 
that it is now called bridge. Indeed, 
we know of one man who got a black 
eye because he referred to his wife as 
the “chatter” member of the bridge 
club. Mr. Grand Slam says that in his 
estimation endurance bridge is played 
by anyone who draws his wife as a 
partner. 

The real “prize fighters” of today are 
those women who go to a game of auc- 
tion or contract. Archaeologists who are 
in doubt about the use of a strangely 
shaped jar found recently in a tomb 
at Luxor might guess that it was prob- 
ably an early bridge prize. But as 
Grandpa Wayback says, “A prize wife 
is never one who wins prizes at bridge 
parties regularly.” 


No more we'll have to play with him 
We’ve killed young Pat O’Connor; 
This dumbell used to bid three hearts 

Without a single honor. 


And that crop of perfect bridge hands! 
The copy desk just wishes this was 
one of the products stunted by the 
drought. Still, the only trouble is that 
relief from perfect bridge hands this 
winter will be followed by a crop of 
holes in one next summer. 

However, one thing is certain, the 
revival of backgammon offers no seri- 
ous rivalry to bridge so long as the 
former can be played by only two per- 
sons. Thus, “two’s company for back- 
gammon—but four’s a table of bridge.” 


a ee 


NOT WESTERN 


During the summer just past John D. 
Rockefeller was visiting the Teton National 
Park in the Jackson Hole country, Wyo- 
ming, in the interest of the Snake River 
Land Co. which is opening up a new game 
preserve for the government in that region. 
The Teton Lodge Co. had just completed 
a miniature golf course in front of the lodge 
and the manager was proudly displaying 
it to the visitor. Mr. Rockefeller poked 
at an artificial green with his toe and, in- 
dicating the whole course with a wave of 
his walking stick, said, “Humph, what do 
you want with that thing here; that’s not 
Western, take it out.” And they took it out. 


ee 


Here’s hoping that tunnel from Detroit 
to Windsor will turn out to be more than 
a funnel for the bootleggers. 
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Seer? 60 cents a word. 
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AGENTS 


AGENTS—GOLD SIGN LETTERS for store windows. 
500% profit. Free samples. Metallic Letter Co., 423 
N. Clark, Chicago. 


MAGIC GAS Equals Gas 3c Gallon. Harmless, guar- 

anteed product. Used by largest Bus Companies. 
Circulars, Labels, Letterheads with agent’s name fur- 
nished. Particulars and proof free. P. A. LeFebvre & 
Co, Ltd., 33 Magic Gas Bidg., Alexandria, Ont. 
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AGENTS—Make 4 Dollar an Hour. Sell Mendets, a 

patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS selling 1 like hot 

cakes. Agents coining money. Big profits. Catalogue 
Free. Mission Factory O, W. Pico, Los Angeles, 
California. 


“NO-TANGLE IRONING CORD”; Cannot Kink. Saves 
Electricity. Tremendous Profits. Sample free to 
workers. Bestever Co., 727 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


SELL, RENT AND BUY used Correspondence School 
Courses and Educational Books for me. Wonderful 
opportunity. Catalogue and details free. Address, 
Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 

BANKRUPT-RUMMAGE, BARGAIN SALES. Large 
profits. Everything furnished. Desk 128, Lincoln, 


3453 Indiana Ave.. Chicago. 
BABY CHICKS 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS FOR 1931. Only 7c up. Big 
discounts on early orders. Guaranteed to live. Easy 
terms. 200-300 egg strains. Superior Certified. Cata- 


logue free. Superior Hatchery, Box S-1. Windsor, Mo 
BIBLE PROPHECY ss 


ELIJAH COMING BEFORE CHRIST. Wonderful Book 
sent Free. P. Megiddo Mission. Rochester, N 


COMPOSERS, STORIES, POEMS, ETC. 


SONGWRITERS! Advance royalty payments, new talk- 

ing picture song requirements, etc., fully explained 
in our free instructive booklet. Write today. Song 
poems examined free. Newcomer Associates, 1674-B 
Broadway, New York. 


COMPOSERS—VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant oppor- 
tunity. Write at once. VanBuren, 2234 McClurg 
Bidg.. Chicago EEE 
FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE _ 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 
man Co., Dept. 15, Lincoln, Nebr 


WANTED HEAR FROM OWNER having farm for sale. 
Cash price; particulars. John Black, Chippewa 
alls. Wis. 

FILMS, P PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


KODAK FILMS—Special trial offer; your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & 6on, 
2016 St. James Ave., Cincinnati. 


KODAK FINISHING TRIAL OFFER. One film devel- 
oped, six prints, one enlargement for 25c silver. 
Purdy’s_ Studio, Box H-4. Wells. Minn. 
A 
MORE MONEY IN MINK FARMING! No selling! 
Free literature mailed. United Fur Ranches, Inc., 
P148. Minneapolis, Minn 
HELP WANTED—MALE, FEMALE _ 





























REAL JOBS OPEN. Electrical and Radio ‘Mechanics. 

Earn $40 to $100 per week. Learn in a few weeks. 
Write for free book and tuition rates. McSweeny’s, 
Dept. E-105, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WOMEN TO SEW: Material prepaid to your home. 

Plain sewing, steady work. No canvassing. Send 
stamped envelope for peiees we pay. Universal Co., 
Desk 3, Philadelphia, P 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, Men-Women, 18-55, qualify 

for Government Positions. $125-$250 Month. Steady 
Paid Vacations. Common education. Thousands needed 
yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 260, St. Louis, Mo 


ADDRESSING ENVELOPES—WORK AT HOME during 
spare time. Substantial weekly pay; experience un- 
necessary. Dignified ee for honest, neers. 
i ti rsons. Advancement ue, Naperville, Til 
. HUNTING ——- — 
HUNTING HOUNDS. SOLD CHEAP; Shipped for trial. 
Kennel Supplies. Catalogue Free. ixie Kennels 
Inc., FM10, Herrick, Illinois. 
INSTRUCTION 
LEARN LINOTYPE—Always will be newspapers, print- 
in Fine trade. Home-college instruction. Free 
cata ogue shows wages paid. Linotype Institute, 
Maumee, Ohio. 3 ; : 
MEN-WOMEN, 18-50. $105.00-$280.00 month. Steady 
Government Jobs. Sample coaching Free. Len oo imme- 
diately. klin Institute, Dept. W24, Roch N.Y 


INVENTIONS __ 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, , Unpatented. If you 
have an idea for sale write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 





Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 Enright, 
t. is. Mo. 

MEDICAL 


VITAPATHY, A REVELATION, cures anything curable. 
Free trial. Vitapathy, 1464 Iranistan Ave., Bridge- 
port Conn. 
PEANUTS 


PEANUTS, 9 POUND HOME USE Package 98. New 


crop. Easton Farm. Windsor, N.C. 
ee See en ae 
YOUR STRONG AND WEAK POINTS Revealed. Send 
birthdate and 25c for chart. Mashak, General P. O. 
bt et ae es a 
LOVE LETTERS! How to write them, 10c. Corre- 
spond for Friendship or Marriage. Modern Library, 
Box Box 1444-BB, Detroit, Michigan. 
OPTIMISTIC PRESCRIBES FREE ESCAPE from your 
lonely existence. Write Box 422, Middletown, N. Y., 
for valuable information. 
EET BOF: _TOBACCO 
LOOK! GOLDEN YELLOW SMOKING ~ ‘TOBACCO, 
five pounds $1.00 Rich red chewing, five pounds 
$1.50. Guaranteed. Clark’s River Plantation, Hazel, Ky. 

















ARE YOU GETTING TWO PATHFINDERS? 


We shall be obliged if subscribers who 
are receiving two copies of the Pathfinder 
when only one is intended will notify us 
of the error. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 





















































































Win $2,50000 


or Buick 8 crtmaees Stet eau 
Sedan and — 
$1,000 


140 Grand Prizes 
and thousands of dollars 


In Extra Rewards 
Everyone 

who takes an active part 

Will Be Rewarded 
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Sensational money-making opportunity for everybody! 
You may win this handsome latest model Buick 8 Sport 
Sedan—delivered to your door by your nearest dealer— YW 
or $1,500.00 if you desire the cash instead, and $1,000.00 
extra for promptness. This offer is made by a prominent 
business house for advertising purposes. Someone is| 
going to win $2,500.00—why not you? The 


All you do to qualify in this great cash prize advertising| 
plan is to find five faces in picture. The silvery moon) 
shining through the trees and bushes makes some funny | 
shadows. Some look like the faces of people. Can you 
find five or more? Some faces look straight at you, some 

are upside down, etc. Look sharp and mark each one 
ga you find. If you find at least five, clip the picture and 
SA send it with coupon below. 


Easy to Win—140 Cash Prizes ‘5 M: 
Total Cash Prizes $5,062.50 


Someone wins the latest model Buick 8 Sedan and you are sure to profit if 

you take an active part. In case of ay regen ay pense es be set - Py, 
additi i 3 .00 in cash, or the Buick Sedan, anc 

Oh, boy! « This i — addition to the Grand Prize of $1,500. } . f 

I ever had in os wants aes Llle Mr. Essig on his farm $1,000.00 extra for promptness, there are 139 other wonderful cash prizes. 

tickled pink over it. When you think of the people who spend their whole Second Prize $750.00 cash, Third Prize $500.00 cash, and so on. All told 


Indiana Farmer 
Wins $3,500 


C. H. Essig, R. R. 3, Argos, Ind., wrote: “T 
wish -to -acknowledge receipt of your $3,500 
prize check. I thank you 3,500 times for it! 








lifetime working anc in end never realize such a sum, it is indeed « $5,062.50 in cash. Money to pay you is already on deposit in the Mercantile 
fortune to win. — Trust and Savings Bank, a big Chicago bank. 
F Read at left about the big money awards Ga 
Send No we already made. 


mm] Won%6s0 Won ‘525 


“Ss. H.” Bennett, E. C. Tillman, Ber- 






i Lynchburg, Va. wyn, Ill., wrote: ‘It Se d Cc T d 
wrote: ‘“‘I was more is impossible to ex- MM n oupon o ay 
than pleased to re- press my sincere ap- oney (SSCS SSSST SST SSSTSSE ESSE SESE SSeS eee Eee ee, 


ceive- the $650.00 preciation for your , 
prize check. I am so check for $525.00 The main thing is—send in 
well pleased with prize. It came when your solution today. You can 
the nice treatment given me. I I was out of work, which makes it share in this advertising cash 


ALAN GRANT, Mer.. 
549 Washington Bilvd., Dept. 769, 
Chicago, Ill. 





ong Ba SS ae 7s Ee. s ate, Gee” distribution. Hurry! and take I have found five faces in the $2,500.00 prize 
; no chance of losing the extra picture and am anxious to win a prize. Please 
Hundreds have been rewarded in our past advertising campaigns. Mrs. reward of $1,000.00 for advise me how I stand. 


Edna D. Ziler, of Kentucky. won $1,950. Miss Tillie Bohle, of Iowa, $1,500 ss if v wi first 
' ‘ promptness if you win ‘ 
Be prompt! Answer today! prize. Act now! You don't 


7 < 


need to send a penny of your Name , Pick, aime sane iine'ead's «gene 
Don’t delay! Send your answer at money to win! Just find five 
$1 o0oQ°e° once. Make sure to qualify for the faces in the picture above and 
9 —— $1,000.00 extra given for promptness if mail with coupon at once for Address 
if you win the Buick Sedan—a total of particulars, ass cif eo 
Extra Prize $2.500.00 if you desire all cash. Tear 
for Promptness out the coupon and fill in your name ALAN GRANT, Mgr. 
and atidress now before you forget. 549 Washington Bivd. Town . Prt BNA ANS : ee 
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Dept. 769, Chicago, 111. 


